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CHAPTER I. 

Edward Masham loved her. This is no 
wonderful announcement ; for ever since the 
first day he saw Lucy, he had been fond of 
her. Yet now his love was love ; it was no 
longer fondness, but that affection which sex 
bears to sex. Some people may think that 
he acted foolishly, in thus allowing himself to 
encourage an apparently hopeless affection ; 
and Ned often blamed himself. But for all 
that, he loved Lucy and loved her dearly. 

Books and school-girls talk a good deal 
about people going mad through love. 
Young ladies — there is no use in saying " of 
a romantic turn of mind," for all young 
ladies are romantic — especially enjoy dis- 
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cussing the pleasing fact of men becoming 
insane about their sex, a-growing very wicked 
and idolatrous under the influence of hopeless 
aflTection. 

Now, sneer at this as we may, and let 
very young men deny it as they do, there is 
no doubt that the thing is quite common. 
It is no unusual thing, as even the newspapers 
can say, for men, otherwise strong enough, to 
lose their mental self-control when pierced 
with the fatal arrow of Cupid. Some go mad, 
and at last are cured ; some remain insane ; 
some kill themselves ; some run rioting about 
the world ; all make fools of themselves in 
one way or another. 

As to Edward Masham, his affection for 
Lucy was in every respect as ardent as ever 
lover could feel. He had loved her, as a very 
dear friend in her husband's lifetime ; and it 
was not odd that he would, when she became 
a widow, love her in a still more absorbing 
way. At first, knowing how much he was 
esteemed by her, he naturally felt that she 
might become his wife when the poignancy 
of her grief for her husband was over. 
Sinden's evidence then came to cast all his 
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hopes to the ground ; but they sprang up 
again as the time passed, and now that two 
years had gone, and still there had been no 
tidings of Chartres, Ned anxiously looked 
forward to the happy time when Lucy must 
perceive the utter falsity of her belief in 
William's existence. 

We are all but mortal men, and are bound 
mentally by a sort of economy not unlike 
that which rules us physically. The value of 
anything depends much upon its being 
desired by ourselves and others .; this rule is 
essentially true in the world of love. Many 
a girl, who in her best days had not a single 
lover, can, when she does happen to get one 
at last, now pick and choose from half-a- 
dozen adorers. A man never values his wife 
so much as when he is slightly jealous of the 
respectful attention shown her by strangers. 
A woman always loves her husband best 
when she believes she has most cause for 
jealousy. Thus with Masham. He saw 
Lucy universally admired; he knew the 
estimation in which the world held her ; he 
remembered how passionately her husband 
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had prized her ; and he, too, now prized her 
the more for knowing all this. 

About twelve months after returning to 
Europe, he had confessed the hopes he en- 
couraged to father. Father would have 
been glad to have Edward for a son-in-law, 
and he told him so. " And yet, Ned, you 
know how strong her belief still is that 
William is alive," he said, sadly. 

** Isn't her delusion wonderful. Sir?" Mas- 
ham said. He chafed, and spoke in a bitter 
tone. " Isn't it wonderful, after that fellow 
Crowley, too, whom she evidently relied on — 
after his want of success, or even pretended 
success ! Will she ever see the truth ?" 

" Time, Ned, my dear boy ; time alone 
can assist her." Father could speak patiently ; 
but poor Ned couldn't. 

" Ah, Sir ! I begin to fear nothing can as- 
sist her. I am afraid that I need not hope." 

" We will see, Ned ; we will see. I will 
speak to her, speak carefully to her as you 
wish me. 1 shall let her understand the state 
of your heart, my dear lad. You must after- 
wards speak for yourself." 
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"Thank you, Sir," Masham always 
honoured father with " sir." He had in 
Australia been accustomed to say the word, 
because William did. " Pray don't speak to 
her too abruptly, if you did she might dis- 
like me. Just let her know by inuendo that 
I love her, as heaven knows I do." 

Just let her know that he loved her ! A 
man's expression pure and simple ! As if 
Lucy hadn't from the first known it ! She 
knew that Edward loved her, before he him- 
self was aware that his affection had changed 
from its old phase into its new. Yes, she' 
knew well what was coming, and now that 
Masham had spoken of her to father, she, 
with a woman's instinct, had guessed that 
it was coming soon, too. She saw that 
father must some day speak definitely to her 
about Masham's love ; and she put off the 
distressing scene as long as she could. But 
the scene at length came, and ended in tears. 

"He is a good young man, my child, 
and, I am sure, loves you deeply, very 
deeply. If you could only try and think 
favourably of him I am — 
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papa dear, than I do. And I do love him. 
He knows it. I like* him as a- dear friend — 
as a dear brother. I cannot help doing so." 

" Ah, my dear ! that will be but poor con- 
solation to him !" 

" But, papa ; papa, my darling, won't you, 
for my sake, speak to him ; speak to him, 
and — O, try and make him think of me as 
I think of him. You know what my hopes 
are ; you know that I " 

" Yes, my child, I know what you would 
say," father interrupted. He tried to spare 
her uttering the painful words. 

" And you know, too, that even if all my 
hopes or delusions — whatever people may 
call them — were shattered by seeing William's 
dead body before me, that even then I should 
never be the wife of another !" 

" Ah, my child !" father said, pitifully. 

" Never, papa !" and Lucy came and put 
her hands round her father's head, and as 
she stood beside him, pressed his cheek to 
her patient bosom. " I have had his love, 
papa darling, I have borne his children, I 
am his in life and I shall be his in death — his 
and his only." 
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And her father grieved with her, as he 
thought of his own dead loved one. And 
he comforted her and promised to speak no 
more about Edward. 

And poor Ned was in despair. Strongly 
and lastingly as William Chartres' power of 
loving was, it could not safely be affirmed 
that Masham's was much less powerful. He 
waited, and his love increased instead of 
diminishing. And it was truly a passion to 
grow stronger. It was the affection of a 
man who had experienced all false loves, and 
had come at last to know what the true one 
was. Love is, indeed, the sweetest dream of 
youthful life ; but it is the most unstable 
one too. Youth is changeable. A young 
fellow of five-and-twenty is apt to mistake 
the false for the true god. Even possessing 
the true he can turn to the false, for he has 
not been able to prove both. But he who 
has already known all the feelings of the 
heart in their many phases, he too knows 
their many failings, and at length he possesses 
the power to become a true votary of passion 
which is the purest and holiest. 

Edward, though he was now only seven- 
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and-twenty, yet had had more experiences 
than the great majority of men of seven- 
and-thirty, and he loved as a man over thirty 
usually does — with his heart and with his 
head too. Thrice happy is the woman to 
whom the choice of such a good man falls ! 
She needs not to fear. She is the conqueror 
whose bonds of affection are always strong. 
Her sweet influence does not grow weaker 
with age ; does not remain even as at first 
it sprung into being. No ; if she is worthy 
of her power it increases as the years go by, 
and binds the heart of her husband to her 
own, even to the grave. Yes, Masham 
did truly and passionately love Lucy, and 
now the purest hope of his life was to make 
her his wife. 

After hearing father's account of the 
painful scene between Lucy "and himself, 
Masham was in great distress for many 
months. Fanny's family and Lucy, just at 
that time, had gone away for their usual 
annual trip to the continent, and Edward 
had remained in England. He went down 
to his estate, and set himself to work with 
his grounds and his tenantry. It was his 
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essay to set himself free from his affection 
for Lucy, from the turmoil of society and 
city pleasures, and to lead the life of a 
country gentleman. He began very well, 
and his steward didn't like it at all. But the 
steward was — as stewards are — a man of the 
world, and in a month's time he was easy 
enough. He was even calm enough to 
encourage his employer to pursue his good 
work. In another month Masham was 
back in London. 

The day after Lucy had returned from the 
continent he saw her again. She had stayed 
in Italy all the winter and spring, and it was 
summer when she came back to England. 
How about her hopes — her delusion; now ? 
And Masham went to see her. Oh, that 
pale, sweet, lovely, calm face ! that gentle 
sniile, and that patient look ! 

Poor Ned's heart smote him that day ; 
after his life of riot, she was become a god- 
dess to him. For months past, he had fondly 
imagined that he had nearly overcome this 
love of his ; that he was a wiser man ; and 
that he was convinced of the worthlessness of 
women in general. And he rejoiced in this 
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imaginary creed of his. But the sight of 
Lucy aroused all his old aiFection. Her voice 
was to him the sacred call which elevated all 
his unholy, unhappy thoughts to purity. Aye ; 
his heart smote him ! He could see her now as 
she was — a devotee, a sacrifice of unsullied 
purity, self-oiFered up at the shrine of wifely 
aiFection ; an embodied poem of love and 
sorrow ; a holy creed enshrined in a womanly 
form ! " Was he to think of stepping in to 
throw this pure image down into the mire ? 
Could such a man as he hope to be able to 
turn the holy love for the dead, into the 
warm passion for the living ? Ought he to 
try and make that which was now heavenly, 
descend to an earthly level ? Could he 

dare ?" Ah, poor Ned ! And he left 

Lucy that day, and went away to his house, 
and ordered his cab, and put money in his 
pocket to go out into the world amongst 
" his own worldly kind," and fought against 
that elevating influence that he had felt in her 

presence; and then ? Why, then he 

locked his door, and sat down and tried to 
reason quietly, and — cried — cried for the first 
time during his manhood. 
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And Ned Masham's company was missed 
that night by all his friends. 

A week after this he went to father, and 
abruptly bade him good-bye. He was off to 
travel for a year or two ; off and away. 
" You may guess why. Sir," the good fellow 
said, bitterly. " God help me !" 

" I do guess why, Ned," father answered, 
pitifully. 

And then the two men once more talked 
on the old subject; talked long and ear- 
nestly. Father must say something ; some- 
thing with at least a shadow of comfort in it ; 
how could he do otherwise ? And whatever 
he may have said as consolation, poor Ned 
caught at it as a drowning man will catch at 
anything. He wanted to grasp at something 
that would help to save him ; and in his 
desperation he did. And the journey was 
put off. 

He Fondly believed that his secret was 
known only to Lucy and father ; but many 
a woman had guessed at it long since. His 
eyes told it for the thousandth time at a ball 
given a few days after Lucy's return home. 
She sat beside her chaperon Fanny, the centre 
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of a group of talkers. Lucy was the magnet ; 
but Kanny was always so close, that she 
believed herself sometimes to be the sole 
attractive power. 

Masham had just placed a young partner 
in her seat after the dance ; and now stood 
behind her chair, trying to listen to her. But 
his heart was not there. He looked over 
towards Lucy, and her eye met his. Poor 
fellow ! Her affectionate heart almost bled 
for him, and she smiled over at him. 

Though Masham had sighed when Lucy 
smiled at him, he encouraged himself in 
thinking of that smile. He took her to her 
carriage, and her hand trembled on his arm 
as he did so. Here was more encourage- 
ment as poor Ned thought, and it produced 
its effects. 

It produced them the very next day. 

That night after the ball he did not sleep 
much ; and yet his love wasn't the enthu- 
siasm which a very young man feels. He 
had seen and known Lucy in every phase of 
life ; had been as intimate with her as a 
brother. He prized her as a sweet consoler, 
a dear friend, a tender mother, a lovely 
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woman, a toiler for her husband and children, 
as everything admirable in woman both amid 
poverty and riches. There was none of the 
romance of ignorance in his love. He knew 
her all for good, and he prized her not with 
the mere passion of a lover, but rather with 
the devotion of a husband. 

" Ah !" thought Masham many times dur- 
ing that anxious night, "if she would love 
me and be my wife, how happy and how 
good she could make me !" 

And so the morning came. 

Masham called at her house at an hour 
when he knew Lucy would be without visi- 
tors. And what was she doing when he was 
announced ? She was sitting on an ottoman 
with her two children beside her, showing 
them their dear papa's portrait as was her 
frequent custom, talking to them of his love, 
and his sorrows, and teaching them his ways. 
" That is not how dear papa would hold it 
(the photograph) my love. He would take 
it this way (showing how) and bend his head 
over it as I do now." And the children 
would imitate the actions so well remembered 
by Lucy. 
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Had poor Ned beheld this scene he would not 
have ventured on declaring his love that day. 

They spoke about last night's ball. When 
first Masham came in, Lucy was much 
agitated. With womanly instinct she feared 
what was coming ; and in her agitation she 
had remained standing at the table, and 
looked over the pictures in an album, as she 
listened and spoke. Then after a little while 
she sat down again, this time near the window, 
where the children gathered close to her ; 
and she laid a trembling hand on each of 
their bright heads. They were not restrained 
by their visitor's presence for they loved 
him too well, and they talked and talked ; and 
poor Ned could not venture on his errand. 

At length one of them helped him. He 
said, " this is papa's portrait," and handed it 
to Masham who took and looked at it. 
Then the boy stood between Edward's knees, 
and began a child's flood of talk. 

This was a great relief to both Masham 
and Lucy for a time. But a child's talk 
soon wearies a man, and Lucy knowing this, 
and on the impulse of the moment threw 
down her own defences by saying, 
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" William dear, you are wearying Mr. 
Marsham, I fear. Run oiF to Miss Porrit 
(the governess), you and Albert. If you are 
not good, Mr. Masham will not bring you 
any more nice presents of books." For Ned 
always brought with him something or other 
for the children. 

The children were going away. 

" No," cried Ned, taking little Albert on 
his knee, and speaking out bravely, "you, 
too, will not refuse to comfort me," and his 
voice trembled. "And do you remember 
dear papa ?" he abruptly asked the child. 

" O, yes. I know his nice face very well. 
Mamma shows us the portrait nearly every 
day, and tells us about poor papa." 

" No ; don't send them away from me, 
too," Ned said, rushing back to the subject 
his emotion had at first obliged him to leave. 
" I, too, love them. God knows I love them 
and — and their dear mother, deeply." And 
here he had to stop. 

Lucy pressed her crossed hands upon her 
bosom ; her old custom in agitation. And 
what custom of hers did not Masham know ? 
She dared not speak. 
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Masham went on : " God truly knows," 
he passionately said, "how long and how 
deeply I have loved you, Lucy ; and he 
knows, too, how patient I have tried to be. 
I fear that I am now saying what may grieve 
you — what you may justly be angry at. But 
I must speak — I must, or my heart will 
break !" 

He paused here. He could say no more 
for a time. 

The child by his mother's side began to 
prattle something to her. She mechanically 
whispered, " Hush !" to the boy, and bowed 
her head to listen to the man whom, next to 
her lost husband, she valued most upon 
earth. 

" O, Lucy — Lucy ! am I to remain ever in 
this torture? Tell me. If William were 
able to speak from another world to us, do 
you think he would forbid me to love you ? 
I have waited, watched, and waited ; loved 
and hoped; given my whole being — though 
God knows that it is very worthless — up to 
my love for you ! Can you not think of 
me?" he cried, stretching out his arm to- 
wards her in his fervour. " Can you not give 
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me some hope ? Must it ever be this way ? 
Would he — ^would William forbid it ?" 

And now Lucy had power to comprehend 
what she heard ; and covering her face with 
her hands, she murmured : 

" He would ; he would !" 

" He would !" said Edward bitterly, re- 
peating the words. "Ah, Lucy, I cannot 
think so. If I could, heaven is my judge 
that I should not say what I am saying 
now." 

Lucy was fearfully agitated. Her bosom 
heaved almost to stifling ; her heart was 
rent with pity for this dear friend that told 
his love for her. She forced herself to 
speak. 

" O, Mr. Masham ! he would, he would, 
indeed !" she repeated, in the words of her 
first exclamation. " You have been his 
dearest friend, you have been mine, too, and 
I trust I may remain long worthy of your 
esteem. But why cannot we remain dear 
friends, as we have hitherto been ?" 

" Why, indeed ?'* Masham repeated ; but 
he spoke with intense bitterness. 

" And surely, you know — you must know," 
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sh« was able now, when speaking of her 
husband, to feel the support her love afForded 
her — ^^ you must surely know that I do not 
consider myself free to love, even if I could, 
as you would have me do. I believe ; I can- 
not but believe that my dear husband may 
still be alive — that he may one day return to 
me. If you could only see this ! If any one 
would help me to hope !" And she said this 
last in a tone of agony. 

" Would to God, Lucy, that I could help 
you ! But how can I ? Your great love re- 
fuses to let you see the truth. I only pray 
that Time will yet enable you to do so." 

"And you might help me, too, Mr. 
Masham.?" she said imploringly. 

He shook his head. "If I thought he 
could be living, do you think I could act 
thus, Lucy .?" he asked gently. 

" No, Mr. Masham ; no, I do not." 

" No ; heaven knows I would not ! But, 
Lucy, will you not give me some hope ? Will 
you not say something to keep me from 
despair ?" 

" Tell me what I can do to make you ie- 
lievey and I will do it. Tell me how long I 
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must wait, and I shall cheerfully do that, 
too !" 

" It can never be ; never, Mr. Masham !" 
And now she became almost desperate in her 
affirmations, " Even if I believed William 
was dead, I would still say never !" And she 
spoke with such deliberate calmness, that 
Masham gave up the struggle. 

" Then God help me !" he said, and his 
chest gave a great throb. " I must bid you 
farewell for ever Lucy." 

And he took up his hat and he turned ab- 
ruptly to go. 

"No— Edward — you shall not leave me 
for ever !" she faltered ; weeping, now the 
great trial was nearly over. " You must still 
remain my dear, dear friend. I have only a 
sister's love to oiFer you in return ; but you 
will accept that — will you not — Edward ?" 

And she walked over to him, and took his 
hand in both of hers. 

Masham drew her to him, and pressed his 
lips to hers. It was the spontaneous act of 
the moment, and neither Lucy nor he thought 
it wrong ; it was the kiss of a brother and 
sister. Yes, he touched her lips ; and they 
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too, spoke to him ; they were a sister's lips, 
not a lover's. And he knew it, and went 
away from her without one word. He could 
not speak and say " Good bye !" 

When he was gone, Lucy went on her 
knees. Masham went to the billiard-room ; 
and his home saw him no more for many days. 

" Actum est .'" thought poor Ned, as he 
played and drank that evening. And " actum 
eraf — it was, indeed, with him. From that 
day he was an altered man. 



Shortly after the Chartreses left Australia 
the unfortunate Philip Short got delirium 
tremens. There was nothing for it but to 
put him under restraint ; and Annie having 
no means, he had to be placed in the Govern- 
ment Lunatic Asylum. Upon this Annie's 
father sent for her, and of necessity she went 
to live with him. In a few weeks Philip got 
better, and was liberated ; and to crown all 
he now seemed weaned from his fearful thirst 

Alas ! how omnipotent is habit ! Scarcely 
had a year elapsed before the old curse 
alighted upon Philip once again, and in a fit 
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of semi-drunkenness on a fearful night of flood 
and rain he determines to ride over to a 
neighbouring station. Annie is equally deter- 
mined, having implored him in vain to desist, 
that Mat the groom should accompany his 
master, and detains Philip and his horse upon 
the most trivial excuses, until Mat's horse 
should be saddled. 

" Philip, dear," falters the agonised wife. 
" Wait a moment. I have only come out to 
tell you to ask Mr. Bramwell for the last 
' Cornhill Magazine.' She has to stop here 
until her power of speech returns. The roar 
of the flooded creek is in her ears, the moans 
of the rustling wind across the tree tops in 
the distance, the swish of the blinding rain 
everywhere around, the cold blasts that take 
away her breath, and carry her voice almost 
out of her own hearing — all these surround 
her, and yet she struggles to the very last. 

Philip presses his hat on, and bends • his 
head to the wind. He calls out for Annie to 
"stand clear of his horse;" the animal timid 
in the darkness, and frightened at the roar of 
the waters, and. the plashing of the rain on 
the flats around him, goes backward, . for- 
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ward, sideways, and tries to release his tender 
mouth from the strain upon it. But Annie 
holds bravely on. Philip in his dulled state of 
brain, is hardly conscious that it is his wife 
who is holding in his restive horse. 

" Philip — Philip dear !" Annie cries wildly, 
"won't you wait one moment — one single 
instant ? I want — " O, to keep him until 
Mat's horse is ready ! 

" Take care, Annie !" cries Philip, who 
is scarcely sure that his agonized wife speaks 
to him. 

"I want — " she falters, word by word 
being forced into sound — " you — to get — me 
— the Cornhill — Magazine." Ah, what 
keeps his saviour Mat ! 

"What is it?" calls out Philip, bending 
down towards her, for he can't hear her words 
the wind is so high. " What is it ?" And 
in bending down to her, he pulls in the res- 
tive horse, and it is still for a moment 

" I want — " Annie gasps these two words. 
She can say no more at the instant. And 
while her right hand still grasps the rein, she 
lays her left on her husband's knee. " I will 
touch him to the last !" is her wild thought. 
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" I want — will — you — not kiss — me ?" 

"Take care, Annie — the horse — many 
kisses when I come home again. Good night !" 

Annie's grasp on the bridle at last relaxes, 
and the eager horse at a bound disappears in 
the darkness. 

He has not even kissed her ! 

" He is gone, Mat !" she cries wildly as 
the man rides hastily out of the stable. " O, 
Mat, he is gone !" She can say no more. 

But Mat hears her cry, and with a bend 
forward and a plunge of his heels into the 
half wild animal's sides, it leaps as high as 
Annie's head and vanishes. 

She listens. Before Mat had come out of 
the stable the footfalls of Philip's horse were 
inaudible. Four seconds more and the thuds 
of the last animal are unheard. 

There is no chance on such a night as this 
to track a man by sound ; and Mat knows 
this. He makes for the ordinary crossing 
place on the creek when it is dry ; and this 
being shallower, as is usual, than other parts 
of the water-course is, now the floods are 
down, the spot where the water rushes with 
the greatest fury. 
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A quarter of an hour after and Philip's 
horse enters its open stable door. But Annie 
does not know that she is a widow until the 
faithful Mat returns from Bramwell's six 
hours afterwards, and sees his master's horse 
at its manger with its bridle gone, and its 
saddle turned. 

" He didn't kiss me, but he promised to 
do so ; he said * Good bye, Annie ;' and I 
know he loved me to the last." These are 
the widow's words of consolation to her poor 
heart. 

And thus ends Annie Short's eight years 
of wedded life, and one year of true love and 
happiness. 



CHAPTER II. 

As both father and Masham had always 
foreseen, John Crowley never heard the 
slightest authentic tidings about William 
Chartres. 

Crowley went to California, as we know, 
and there he settled; there, too, his father and 
mother followed him, and he became a 
thriving merchant in San Francisco. 

The correspondence between him and 
Lucy gradually dropped off. 

Where is " Jimmy the General ?" What 
has become of him ? Has he reformed ? 
Is he a successful author ? Has he been left 
money, or else made any in some one of 
the thousand ways there are for doing so in 
Australia? Perhaps he has come in for a 
bishopric or a peerage? as his self-lauda- 
tions would have led one to suspect. Alas, 
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no I Jimmy, at this present hour, while I 
now write, is still handy-man to his own 
master ; the pair are now " public-housing " 
it on the largest rush of modern (Victorian) 
times, that of Spring Creek on the river 
Goulbourn. There Jimmy is located ; there, 
too, his owner experiences his value as a 
draw to his establishment, for Jimmy is as 
renowned now as n\uch as he was four years 
ago when we introduced him to our readers. 
He is so much the older, it is true, and 
smells like a seasoned grog-cask at a greater 
distance than formerly; but saving these 
attributes, James is in sfalu quo. He talks 
bigger than ever if that be possible, and still 
reads his writings to admiring public-house 
audiences. If he be a lucky man he will die 
in a hospital, and his wife, or his family in 
any degree of relationship, may in vain try 
to learn his fate. He said to Chartres that 
evening, when they first met, " I am content 
with my lot, my friend. What is true 
happiness but the gratification of the senses ? 
This is what all men strive for, and this is 
what I have within my power ; not always, 
for that would be heaven itself, but every 
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day, from sunset until I sleep. Who can say 
as much as this ?" He uttered these words 
triumphantly, in his spurious Epicurean way 
of philosophising. And he capped them 
thus, " I ani not like those thrice foolish asses 
who drink all through the twenty -four hours. 
Nature is weak, and must be humoured, so 
I allow her to recruit herself from the rising 
of the sun to its setting. Thus do I enjoy 
the good the gods bestow, and thus do I 
live happily in the only way left to me." 
And for all that is known to the contrary, 
Jimmy may be to this day living under the 
guidance of his special system of philo- 
sophy. 

About four years after the murder of her 
husband, Lucy one day had an entirely un- 
expected visitor, this was no less than an 
honourable lady, the wife of the Minister 
for Lands in the grandest British colony — that 
of Victoria, Australia. It was Margaret 
Wilkins. 

Margaret had her carriage and her foot- 
man, and her gloves and her card, just as 
if she had been a lady born ; and now she 
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had wealth, 2nd xn Auscnlix, patsh>3Q s 
wdl^ ^xi 30 she beid her head c^ accord- 
ingly, Ir was really surprising how vicQ the 
dturdv I:tde woman acted her r£> of bdr. 
It id certain that manv a man or woman 
might have spent a whole half-hour in her 
company without discovering that she was 
no( of the position she aflfected ! 

Two years after the Chartreses left Aus- 
tralia^ John Wilkins entered parliament as 
member %ox his district. About twelve 
months after this he sold out of business, 
and tmbso'iied his capital in mining shares. 
As usual he was successful, and now had 
an income of more than twelve hundred a 
year. Before he was twelve months in 
parliament he became Minister for Lands, at 
a salary of fifteen hundred a year ; and here 
he now is in Europe on leave of absence for 
his health's sake, for he had really worked 
himself to death's door in his public capacity, 
and his colleagues knew it. Of course when 
he became a member of the Legislative 
Assembly he and his wife began to go out 
into society. 

Well, Mrs. Wilkins drove up in a 
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brougham — a hired one — to visit her old 
acquaintance Mrs. Chartres at her nice house 
in its fashionable neighbourhood, and was 
ushered in state into her friend's presence. 

Lucy was surprised enough to see her as 
may be guessed ; and to tell the truth was 
rather taken aback ; for the little Ministress 
patronised her, and did it so cruelly that it 
could not but surprise her. 

"Possibly,"jthought Lucy, when she saw 
her visitor looking about the really exquisi- 
tely and expensively appointed drawing-room 
— for father could not spend too much 
money now on trying to please his dear 
daughter — ^" Possibly she is wondering at the 
place." 

But Margaret Wilkins wasn't wondering 
a bit, or if she was it certainly wasn't at what 
she saw. Talk of expense ! When will 
untravelled people understand what money 
can do ? Everything ; not in Europe only, 
but in the interior of Borneo as well. The 
fond mother in England believes her scape- 
grace son in Sydney, when he writes and tells 
her — though his father allows him two or 
three pounds a-week out of the hard earn- 
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ings of his trade — that he dines off a bark 
table, and has to cut his food with his 
pocket-knife, because no better article of 
cutlery is to be had in Australia. How 
would she stare if she knew that her boy, 
who at home had never seen a nail-brush, 
lived in good lodgings, and boarded on the 
best of meat and drink? He has a well- 
furnished bedroom to himself, uses scented 
soap, a pair of patent hair-brushes, a tooth- 
brush, and perfumes, things he didn't know 
at home, where yellow soap, a jack-towel, and 
one comb and brush did for him and his 
brothers. He has his bath-room with hot 
and cold water laid on ; his dining-room is 
well, almost sumptuously furnished in walnut 
and rosewood, and large mirrors ; his dinner 
table is lighted with gas ; he uses his four- 
pronged fork, and has his soups and dessert 
every day. My ! talk of red shirts and 
thigh-boots in an Australian capital — red 
shirts, thigh-boots, and clasp-knives for eating 
with because nothing more civilized is ex- 
ported to the Antipodes ! Why, by Jove ! the 
stucco, and the building, the glass, and the 
gilding; the furniture and meats, the plate 
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and sweets, plus the jewellery that many, aye 
the great majority of even the tradespeople 
can exhibit at the despised Antipodes, would 
rather astound their fellow-workers in 
Europe ! 

O, no ! Margaret Wilkins wasn't a bit 
awed by the grand furniture of Lucy's room. 
Her own in her cottage drawing-room at the 
outlandish Antipodes cost probably — barring 
paintings — from twice to three times as much 
as Lucy's did. And as to dress, she had as 
valuable dresses in her wardrobe as Lucy had 
ever seen, much less worn. O, no ! Marco 
Polo's " Old man of the Mountain" himself 
couldn't frighten a successful Australian by 
his expenditure on the good things of this 
life ! What Margaret was gazing at and 
envied, was the taste which had beautified 
Lucy and her home-^not the expense. 

The little lady saw and admired ; but yet 
she didn't despair of doing as well herself 
some day. She was fond of her husband, 
and this one thing made Lucy really like her. 
John was it is true but a colonial minister, 
but assuredly he would soon be a prime 
minister too ; but his wife knew as a fact 
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that not every imperial adviser of the Crown 
had her husband's talent and strength of 
mind; and so she admired him. In most 
respects they were two of the strongest- 
minded people anyone could meet in any 
country ; and in a democratic community 
they must succeed. Margaret being a 
woman had a woman's foibles, and had, it is 
true, some of these to a ridiculous extent. But 
in " getting-on" matters, few could rival her. 

"My dear Lucy," said the expensively 
attired ministress, " you seem nice and com- 
fortable here. Papa must be doing very 
well indeed." 

" Thank God he is," Lucy replied. 

" I heard he was doing very well ; but it 
was only yesterday that John learned in the 
City that he was making so many thousands 
a-year. I was surprised ; for I thought as 
many hundreds would nave made you com- 
fortable." 

. This was talking just as if father had no 
right to make more than five or six hundred 
a-year. Margaret didn't mean this ; she 
only meant to be very kind, and perhaps 
patronise her friend a little. 
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"Indeed, in Australia we should have 
thought five or six hundred a year quite a 
fortune," Lucy said, quietly. 

•*Yes, indeed, my dear; how glad your 
dear husband would have been had he been 
able to make even two hundred a year in 
England," remarked Margaret, in a tone of 
pity. And then she showed that she wasn't 
a lady yet, notwithstanding her money, 
familiarity with guide-books, and knowing 
the French names for entrees^ for . she said, 

" But it is not possible, Lucy, that you 
have been wearing mourning all this time for 
your husband; is one of the children dead?" 
with a sympathising face and heart too. 

Lucy was deeply pained. " O, no," she 
eagerly said. "They are both well and 
happy. But I wear mourning for my dear 
William still. Papa made me put it on — as 
I daresay you know ; and it shall never be 
taken off until " 

And the Ministress finished the painfully 
hesitating sentence, " Until he comes back 
to you, my dear. Why, it is not possible 
that you cherish the old hope still ?" 

'' Don't let us talk about it, pray," Lucy 
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earnestly s*id* * No one can help me ; I 
only wish not to be spoken to on the 

Atul Margaret said no more about it. 
She rtcw off at a tangent to the praises of 
her owt> husl>and) and this was a theme 
which 8uitt\i lx)th friends — Margaret be- 
irtuwe whe lo>Td her husband dearly, and 
Lucy because she admired her for doing 

" John — as I daresav vou know — has been 

• • • 

very fortututc. No doubt you have heard 
ttll rthout it/* 

" I knew he had made money, and had 
H«>iie into Parliament/* 

•' Atul is Minister for Lands,*' Margaret 
intcrpoHcd. 

" C) ycH> 1 had heard of that, too." 

"And, my dear — O, he has made such 
spccchcH, and is so ix)pular ! It is the first 
time a Minister for Lands has ever been 
granted a whole year's leave of absence. 
They wouldn't refuse John anything. 
Directly there is a change in the present 
government he will be prime minister." And 
the little woman spoke so much from her 
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heart, that even in making this announce- 
ment she wasn't a bit patronizing. 

"No, my dear," Mrs. Wilkins went on. 
" They couldn't refuse John anything. If he 
had asked for two years' leave of absence, 
they would have given it all the same. I 
wanted him to do this, but he wouldn't. You 
know, my dear, that public people like us 
must sacrifice ourselves on the altars of our 
country." 

This last Margaret said with great unction. 
It was a phrase, original she thought it, of 
John's. 

It almost made Lucy laugh. It did force 
her to smile ; and she said, " Of course, of 



course." 



ti 



Do you know, my dear," the Ministress 
continued, " I often think we should have 
been happier if John had remained a mer- 
chant — a large corn importer," she repeated, 
firmly, " here in England, and not gone to 
Australia, or meddled in politics at all. But," 
she concluded, in a refined voice, " some 
people must govern the country, and destiny, 
destiny, you know," which was another ori- 
ginal expression of John's. 



D 2 
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" And when do you return to Australia ?" 
Lucy asked, 

" Directly the twelve months have expired 
we shall be in Victoria again. What would 
the people think had become of us, if we 
stayed beyond the time when we are ex- 
pected?" Margaret said this quite natur- 
ally ; she felt it, and thus she said it without 
vanity. 

Lucy had no difficulty in keeping up the 
conversation, for her friend rattled on. 

" Do you know, Lucy, I find as John does 
now, that wealth and society don't give 
happiness ; society certainly doesn't. Our 
position makes it necessary for us to go 
much among the leading people in Australia. 
And what, or who are they ? Utterly com- 
mon people, at least they would be considered 
so in England." Margaret sighed out this 
much gratified with herself " You, my dear, 
who of course had latterly no opportunity of 
mixing with the best Melbourne society, may 
not know it ; but believe me, that nine out of 
ten of the women, even in the best places, 
are only labourers' daughters. Even the men 
themselves are only shopkeepers, sent out by 
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their friends in England, and who have got 
on in the colony. There are few or none of 
any blood. They are not even the ofRpring 
of professional men and of merchants like 
ourselves. I haven't had an opportunity yet 
of going out into London society ; but I 
hope that when we are settled here, and do 
go among the Almacks, I shall meet with 
those who are ladies like ourselves." 

The little lady paused here. 

Now a woman, even on the point of 
expiring, couldn't stand this. Lucy couldn't 
at all events ; ahd she said quietly, 

" As to me, I seldom go out except when 
papa persuades me. Mr. Masham intro- 
duced me to his sister, and through her kind- 
ness I have made the acquaintance of some 
very nice people. But I have not been to 
Almack's yet." She saw that the Minister's 
wife knew no more of who or what the 
word Almack meant than the man in the 
moon. 

" No ; of course, my dear, you are in pri- 
vate life ; but we who are in the Ministry will 
no doubt be obliged to meet all the Almacks, 
to show ourselves in public," and Margaret 
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added in a tone of resignation, " for policy's 
sake you know." 

" No doubt," Lucy acquiesced. 

" Ah, yes," sighed Margaret, " you have no 
idea what parliamentay men and their wives 
are obliged to go through." And thus say- 
ing, she went off suddenly into a new subject. 
" And so Mr. Masham has come into some 
money, and of course he is a family man 
now?" 

" No ; and he is not likely to marry soon, 
I think," Lucy said, with a faint flush. 

"Well, I declare, I should have fancied 
that he would have married at once on 
coming into his property." 

" No ;" said Lucy. 

" And does he visit you still V* 

" O, yes ; he is a very dear and kind friend 
now, as he ever has been," was the answer. 

" My dear Lucy, you are still young and 
pretty," said Margaret kindly, " and I fear you 
have not had much opportunity of seeing the 
world. You must let us bring you out 
when we get settled. It will be very much 
to your advantage, and — " It is a wonder 
that " you will thus have a good opportunity 
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of getting a husband" didn't come forth. 
However it didn't. 

"Thank you," Lucy said, "I'm sure I 
value your kind offer very much." 

After this, the Ministress patronised her 
friend more than ever. And so, leaving her 
address, departed. 



CHAPTER III. 

Three long years have passed away since 
that cruel blow had been given by Lucy to 
Masham's hopes. But he has never ceased 
to love her. Time itself would seem po- 
sitively to increase his affection, and now as 
years went wearily by, it would appear as if 
he despaired of being at all able to enjoy life 
without her. This was very sad ; and yet 
there are some men and many women who 
like him have suffered. Masham had no 
taste for any scientific or other pleasing pur- 
suits, which could relieve his mind of its 
gnawing ever-vital sorrow. He had no re- 
ligious opinions ; every thing that other men 
consider sacred was mere nonsense to him. 
He had never known but two guiding in- 
stincts, his love of maritime adventure, and 
his affection for Lucy. Now that all hopes 
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of the last being fruitful were gone, he too, 
poor fellow, was gone from the full enjoy- 
ment of his existence ; and like many men, 
in seeking distraction from his trouble, he 
found riot. By this time his name was every- 
where mentioned as that of a roue. 

Bad habits take quick hold on a man ; and 
it was well-known that he gambled and drank, 
and worse still intrigued ; though to tell the 
truth the report of the last did him little harm 
in the opinion of many foolish women. The 
mind can be degraded, though the body re- 
main pure enough ; so it is but too often 
with the fashionable woman, that is* — and let 
it be strictly understood — with the woman 
who is the woman of fashion and nothing 
else. Many a noble and elevated lady grati- 
fies both herself and the world by being a 
woman of ton ; but she is something higher, 
too, and has her serious aims and does her 
serious duties as well as her Puritan sister. 
The " woman of fashion,'* and of that alone, 
is hardly worthy the name of woman at all. 

Masham lived now in Paris, now in Eng* 
land, now in Germany ; and everywhere did 
he carry his new character with him, like 
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all men of pleasure he had a large clique ; and 
this was to him a demon worse than his 
despair and infidelity. Evil cliques are al- 
ways pleasing ones; and companions drive 
even a bad man to the devil faster than he 
himself cares to travel. There was now only 
one thing in the world likely to save Masham, 
and that was the re-awaking of his first rul- 
ing influence — love for sea-adventure. He 
had too many friends, however, just now to 
escape from. He liked them, and they 
liked his money little as it comparatively was. 
So stood the case with poor Masham, and to 
all appearances so it seemed likely to remain. 
If somebody could have only spirited him on 
board a vessel bound for Asia or America, 
Ned would have probably been saved there 
and then. But nobody in his clique cared 
enough for him to do such a service ; and so 
poor Masham remained as he was. 

Well, that visit of Margaret Wilkins 
marks an era, and it happened about six 
years after the disappearance .of Chartres. It 
was winter when the Ministress came to En- 
gland ; and that season passed and the 
summer came. Now Lucy had for some time 
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before this taken it into her head to go to 
Spain, and visit the country of her husband's 
mother, and the house where he had uttered 
his baby words, and father agreed this season 
to go with her to the sacred spot where he 
first met his beautiful wife. 

In July they set off in the Lisbon steamer ; 
from Portugal they travelled in their own 
carriage to Madrid, and there they stayed 
for some time. A little village near Almanza 
was the place where father first met and loved 
his son's mother, and to this spot they ulti- 
mately intended going. Afterwards they 
would go by rail to France, and thence to 
England again. 

Lord Ardham being a man on the side of 
the Ministry of the day, was able at once to 
get Mr. Chartres letters of introduction to 
the British Ambassador at the Spanish 
Court. It had been Fanny's intention to 
accompany Lucy on this trip, and so gain 
an additional share from a foreign people ot 
that wealth so ardently desired by women, 
namely notice through means of her attrac- 
tive younger companion. However, her 
husband could not just then spare her; so 
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father and Lucy went by themselves. The 
banking account of the now wealthy Mr. 
Chartres would of itself have sufficed to get 
them an introduction to the best society in 
the Peninsula ; but the friendship of the 
British Ambassador procured them the entry 
to the Court itself, and a few days after 
arriving in Madrid, the travellers were over- 
whelmed with invitations. 

Lucy's sweet and peculiar beauty soon, on 
the Prado, created many an eager inquirer 
after her name and nation ; and indeed before 
she went to a party at all, she had become a 
subject of admiration among the respectable 
people of the Spanish metropolis. The two 
children were with her. She wanted to show 
them the birthplace of their dear papa's 
mother, and indeed every spot which in the 
country was connected with her dear lost 
husband. She was much affected when she 
reached Madrid. Her dear William's pe- 
culiar and handsome features were indelibly 
fixed in her memorv, and she had seen none 
like them in England. But here, in the 
middle of Spain she saw the well-known 
physique, eyes like his, complexion as olive 
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coloured and diaphanous, and his own grand 
walk. 

She was powerfully affected the morning 
after her arrival — which had taken place at 
dark — on looking out of the window of the 
hotel in the principal street, at seeing as it 
were relatives of her lost William. She felt 
she loved the whole Spanish people because 
they were like him ; and she listened en- 
tranced to the soft Castilian, spoken with the 
same tones as her husband so often used. 
Her own maid was of course with her to take 
charge of the children ; and it was through 
this girl that one of the great events of her 
life happened. 

One day before dinner, as she sat on the 
balcony, the children came in from their walk 
and ran to her. They spoke of their ex- 
cursion, as children do, and she listened. 
William, the elder boy, was now upwards of 
ten years old. 

" Mamma dear," he said, " I met a gentle- 
man to-day ; such a nice man ! Do you 
know who his face was very like.'*" 

The mother's heart beat fast, even at this ; 
and she said, " Who, darling .?" 
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" Like dear papa's." 

Her face became deadly pale. What had 
she to fear ; what had she to hope that it 
should do so ? " It is the national likeness 
to my darling that he has noticed," she 
thought. " Met a gentleman, my dear ?" 
she said, in a low voice, " and did he speak 
to you ?" 

" Yes, mamma." 

" Tell me all about it." 

" We were looking in at a shop-window, 
and Albert and I were noticing some nice 
toys ; and the gentleman came and looked 
too. And then he said, ' What is your 
name, my dear ?' to me. ^ Are you English ?' " 

" He spoke to you in English then, 
William r 

'^ Yes, mamma, the same as we do you 
know — just the same, and not a bit like a 
foreigner. And he said, 'What is your 
name,** and Albert told him. ' My name is 
Albert Chartres, and my brother's is William, 
and we are Australians.' And then," the 
boy continued, in the usual child's unpunc- 
tuated language, " and then he asked our 
mamma's name, and went away." 
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Where is Mary ?" Lucy asked her child 

She was with you. Call her to me, directly." 

The girl came. 

'^It was a curious thing, ma'am," said 
Mary, in answer to her mistress' question. 
"And I was holding Master Albert's hand 
when the gentleman spoke ; and he talked 
nearly as good English as me, and seemed 
a good bit struck too; and when Master 
Albert said his name, the gentleman turned 
as pale as as a sheet, I fancied ; and he put 
his hand to his throat as if there was a lump 
in it. But you can't say exactly when these 
people turns white, on account of their skin's 
being so curious.' 

"Go on, Mary. 

"And he looked so bad, ma'am," Mary 
continued. 

"Well.?" 

" And spoke to Master Albert, and took^ 
his hand, and stooped down as if he was 
going to kiss him, only he didn't." 

" What did he say, Mary .?" 

"He asked Master Albert what was his 
mamma's name." 

" And I told him, and said that we had 
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no papa, only a mamma," put in Albert, 
" and then he went away." 

" Then he did not speak at all to you, 
Mary?" 

" No, ma'am," Mary answered. 

What confused and painful thoughts did 
not this trivial circumstance of a gentleman 
noticing two interesting foreign children 
create in their mother's bosom. Who can 
depict these thoughts ? 

Mary went away. And now little Wil- 
liam was questioned again. 

"Come here, my darling. Tell me who 
the gentleman was like," Lucy said. " Now, 
who was he like ?" 

" I don't know, mamma dear," was the 
answer. 

" Who do you think he was like, Albert ?" 

And Albert's answer was the same as his 
brother's. 

Is it possible that Lucy had any hope that 
the man might be her husband that she should 
ask her children the question, " was he like 
her dear papa ?" It was suggesting an 
answer ; and it was likely that the children 
should say " he was ;" and this was what poor 
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Lucy wanted, and the want was supplied ; for 
the children at length declared he was like 
the portrait of dear papa. 

"But," their mother wildly asked them, 
"was it: — was he, dear papa? Why can't 
you tell me this ? How can you be in doubt ?" 

And here a very happy answer came from 
the elder boy. " He was like papa, mamma 
dear ; and yet it couldn't have been he ; for 
you know there can be only one papa, and 
he is not in Europe." And the child's 
remark pacified somewhat the terrible con- 
fusion of Lucy's mind, and left her better 
able to think and reason on probabilities, 
rather than to expect impossibilities. For 
what did she expect to learn ? She herself 
hardly knew. But her hopes and wishes 
were indeed the parents of her thoughts, and 
she lived in hopes to find evidence of her 
husband's existence — find it at any time, and 
by any means. 

This commonplace meeting of a strange 
gentleman with two prattling English chil- 
dren never left her thoughts. Her ideas now 
ran on the possibility of her husband having 
reached America in safety, and of his thence 
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coming to Spain. As a man speaking Cas- 
tilian like his native tongue, and as one who 
sought to throw aside his name, nationality 
and former existence, what was more likely 
than that he should settle in Spain and call 
himself a Spaniard ? He could live well in 
this country, inasmuch as his knowledge of 
English would enable him to teach that lan- 
guage in his privity, and make a livelihood 
by doing so. How was it that she had 
never before thought of his being in Europe, 
and in this country above all others ? Ought 
she not now at length to hope that something 
like the end of her cares were at hand ? The 
end ? Aye, poor girl ; for to rejoin him wa§ 
the end and aim of her existence. Even to 
know that he was alive would make her^ 
once again alive to half the joys of existence ! 

She acted as well as thought, in this crisis 
of her hopes. That very evening she sent 
her maid with a commissionaire from the hotel 
to two of the principal Madrid newspapers ; 
and the next day father read in English. 

" If W. C. who left the diggings in Vic- 
toria, Australia, six years ago, and sailed for 
South America, wishes to hear of his still 
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devoted wife and children, he will know how 
to act. He is loved with the same deep 
affection — just the same — as of old. His 
wife lives but to rejoin him. She can say no 
more here. Let him suppose what she would 
wish to utter ; and her happiness at hearing 
that she may once more be united to him. 
Will he communicate through this paper? 
Only let it be said that he is still living; 
she does not ask more. She is now in 
Madrid ; his father is too, and they are both 
wealthy." 

Yes ; father read this at his breakfast next 
morning, and he knew it was Lucy's doing. 
But he made no remark to her about it ; he 
only regretted that he and she had ever come 
to Spain. He inquired of the children, how- 
ever, when he heard them talking of the gen- 
tleman like papa; and they told him their 
tale. • But, however much it agitated him at 
the moment of hearing, he dismissed it from 
his mind as a mere coincidence, and a mis- 
chievous one too. 

The writing of this advertisement had cost 
poor Lucy a great effort. " He will know 
how to act." She sat down, and her memory 
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flew to the old days of trusting in him to 
know all that was right, and avoid all that 
was wrong. How her hand trembled as she 
wrote ! Fancy his really reading the words 
she was now writing ! Fancy her actually 
now communicating with her husband ! And 
for a moment the thought almost over- 
whelmed her. " He is loved with the same 
affection — just the same." Ah ! he would 
know what she meant ; he would know that 
she was living for him, and would cheerfully 
die for his sake ! And then she wrote, " She 
lives but to rejoin him." O God ! if he see 
these words ! She dared not put more in a 
public journal. And so the sheet of paper 
was folded and sealed up. This was her 
barque, set afloat in the tide to bring her 
again to happiness. " Only to know that he 
is alive," she thought, " that is all I want ; 
that is all I dare hope for. Perhaps God 
will put it into his heart to notice me — his 
hard heart," she cried inwardly, in her agony ; 
and then she called him all the old dear 
names, and asked him to forgive her this 
cruel word. "Only to know he is alive — 
that is all I want." This was the burden of 
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her cry all that night, and for many days to 
come. 

Poor Lucy was heart-sick and faint, morn- 
ing after morning as she sought for those 
words which she yet scarce dared hope for. 
But alas ! none appeared to comfort her. 
Day succeeded day, and still no tidings ! The 
children were not idle all this anxious time. 
From morn till nightfall they were prayed to 
stay out in the streets, and their maid per- 
suaded to remain with them on their fruitless 
errand of again seeing the stranger who had 
spoken to them. They saw him no more, 
however, and were as grieved as children 
could be, to have to tell their dear mamma 
of their un-success day by day. 

Father knew all that was now going on, 
and he said nothing. In a short time, how- 
ever, Lucy showed but too plainly that her 
mind was ill at ease, and by-and-by the poor 
girl became so unwell that she was unable to 
leave her bed. " And now," thought father, 
" this play must be played out, or my darling 
child will lose her reason; we must leave 
this country at once. So far from our being 
here doing her good, it is only making her 
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more unhappy than ever." And he could 
not help cursing that fatal meeting of the 
stranger with the two children. 

I Ic went to Lucy's bedside, and told her 
how he hail known her secret from the first. 
" I said nothing against it, my child," he 
whispered, as she lay in his arms, "for I 
hoped it might be of some little use in show- 
ing you the folly of those hopes of yours. 
But now I sec it has done my Lucy an injury 
instead of a good. We will go to England 
again as soon as ever my child feels herself 
strong enough to travel." 

"But we are to go to Almanza, papa 
dear?" 

"Better not, my love," was the reply. 
He had come all the way to Spain to see 
this place so sacred in his memory, and now 
for his dear daughter's sake he was anxious 
to go away again at once. But there was no 
resisting Lucy. She implored so much to go 
to this hamlet, near Almanza, that father 
was constrained to promise they should do 
so. It seemed to him that she had some 
wild unsatisfied idea connected with the place, 
which acquaintance with it would or might 
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dispel. And Lucy had her wild idea. She 

dreaded leaving Spain and this new hope of 

hers. Under her present illusion she, above 

everything, would have desired never to leave 

Spain. But father wished to have her out of 

the country as soon as possible, and in order 

to do so he determined to get the visit to 

Almanza over at once. So they, in a few 

days, set out on their trip. The railway 

carried them a good part of their way, and 

from the station they took a conveyance, and >, 

reached the hamlet about five o'clock in the 

afternoon. 

Well, father and Lucy reached the spot of 
so many associations. But they didn't re- 
main long in the hamlet— only about four 
hours ; and they kept their conveyance 
waiting to carry them back to the railway- 
station. 

The old pile of building was uninhabited - 
save by an old man and his wife, who were put 
in to take charge of the house. It had been sold 
to a stranger about a year ago by Don Salazar, 
and no one had as yet seen this stranger, Don 
Alvaez de Menez, for he had not come to 
inspect his purchase. This the old Spaniard 
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told the English visitors. The place was 
unfurnished ; there was nothing to be seen 
indoors but empty rooms ; and yet father 
was profoundly moved when he entered the 
house. But he spoke lightly enough before 
Lucy, so as not to agitate her mind. 

*' Here, my dear, is the spot where my wife 
stood when first I spoke to her. And yonder 
is the place where we sat and talked that 
evening in the garden, when I told her I 
loved her. How things change and pass 
away !" he said, smiling sadly as they walked 
through the deserted rooms. But for all 
that, he found now that his love had not 
passed away. Death didn't destroy his affec- 
tion ; it fixed it. His heart was full of 
sorrow and tenderness ; and he would have 
given much to have been alone with his 
thoughts — mayhap with his tears. 

" The nursery. Sir,'' said the old woman, 
as she opened a door ; and Lucy clung closer 
to her father's arm. 

" He was here, papa ?" she said sadly. 

", Yes, my child ; but then he was only an 
infant in arms at the time." And Lucy's 
tears fell. 
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"Is not the Senora well?" inquired the old 
lady. 

"She is thinking of her husband, who 
lived as an infant here," whispered father, as 
Lucy went and leaned on the window-sill. 
" Her husband was Don Salazar's daughter's 
chUd." 

" Madre de Dios !" cried the old woman, 
" I knew her well ; and she married a Senor 
Ingles." 

" Yes ; she was married to me," father 
said, " and the Senorita's husband was my son ; 
but he is in heaven now." 

" Ah, the pretty infant ! I remember him 
well; he and the Senora, his sweet mother. 
But ay de mi^ all are gone now, the Don too, 
and the Senora his sister, and a stranger pos- 
sesses the old house and grounds." 

And Lucy came and took father's arm; 
and the old lady was silent through pity. 
They stayed no longer ; for father purposely 
hurried away. 

The old woman blessed the heretics' 
golden money, though she prayed for their 
erring souls when they left the house, as 
became a true daughter of the Church. 
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At night-fall, the travellers drove away. 
It was nearly dark as they went rapidly 
through the little straggling street, and up the 
hill. Both were in deep reverie, and silent ; 
one gazing out on the dry country at one 
side of the vehicle, and the other seeing 
nothing. Who shall describe what a cud 
of sweet and bitter fancies each was chew- 
ing? 

A galloping horse was heard — two ; and 
then they swept past 

" Good-night, Caballeros !" cried the coach- 
man. 

"Good-night, amigo !'* cried the horsemen. 

They were gone ; and Lucy shrieked. She 
made a terrible effort to articulate — stretched 
her arms imploringly towards her father, and 
then fell on his bosom insensible. 

" Drive on as fast as the horses can gallop 
until you come to a house," shouted father to 
the coachman ; and in a few minutes a 
woman brought Lucy a cup of water. She 
was restored ; and the vehicle flew onward 
again by father's command. 

" It was William, papa !" was her agonized 
cry ; and she clung to him as if she would 
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prevent their moving away from where they 
were. 

" My dearest child — O, how foolish I have 
been to bring you here, and rake up old 
griefs !" he said bitterly. 

" O, papa don't go away ! Why will you 
go ? I tell you it is my husband — ^I heard 
his voice and saw him. Ah, come back !" 

" My child, the journey has been too much 
for you. O, how wrong of me to have led 
you into this." 

" Papa, come back — back ! for God's sake, 
or I shall die !" 

*' My love, do, for my sake and the dear 
children's, try and- bear up against these 
grievous thoughts and fancies. How can 
you con — " 

But Lucy broke in with a loud and 
despairing voice. " As I live in the presence 
of God, papa — O, heaven aid me ! — ^it was, it 
was my husband !" 

But the carriage carried her swiftly and 
remorselessly onward away from him whom 
she believed could now be found ; and poor 
anxious father did not hearken — how could 
he — to her wild words every now and then 
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moaned aloud, " It was my husband — it was 
my husband !" 

And so it was ! 

The terrible conflict was too much, and the 
unhappy girl became insensible again. When 
she recovered she was in her bed in Madrid. 

Father mindful of the excitement suffered, 
imagined that her brain had become affected 
for the time. But she herself knew other- 
wise, though it was useless to fight. She 
had once again beheld her husband in this 
world; but who would believe it.^ Her 
prattling children stood round her when her 
senses returned. " They will help to soothe 
her,'' thought father and the physician who 
had learned her history. And they did so for 
a time. She clasped them, and fondled, and 
cried over them meekly and silently, for she 
had little strength ; and then she lay quiet in 
a trance of adoration and gratitude to God 
for his great mercy, clasping her hands together 
and murmuring, "O God, I thank thee. 
Restore me to him ; restore me to my hus- 
band !" And so she lay through the night 

" Where am I now, papa dear .?" She asked 
softly as if she were speaking in a dream, and 
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to the figure of a dream. And the daylight 
with the hum of a great city entered her 
chamber. 

" Thank God ! my darling child, you are 
calmer and better now; and you are with 
your dear papa, and your little children, 
restored to them and to me," were the gentle 
words. 

" Papa, was it yesterday — ?" 

" Hush, my love !" 

" — Did I see William, my husband — 

if 
my — 

" Hush, Lucy dear ; don't say a word 
about this foolish idea, or I shall be very 
angry." 

Would no one believe — would no one help 
her? And a frenzy came upon her. She 
glared at him ; and he took her in his arms 
to pacify her. She* sat upright and struggled, 
.and pushed his face forcibly back with the 
palms of her hands to look into his eyes. 
And, ah yes ! there — there was unbelief, even 
in his face. And she felt as if the strength 
of a thousand men were in her bosom. One 
great, one long and superhuman struggle to 
keep from shrieking — and she lay down again 
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panting — ^panting, and glaring like a lioness 
at bay. 

" One thing, my child — only one," cried 
her father, in a broken voice, a voice that 
pierced her heart, wild though it was, and 
made her hearken. " But one moment, my 
love — my child !" And she held her breath 
as she forced herself resolutely to lie still, and 
crossed her arms upon her bosom, still glaring 
fearfully at him. 

" Take this — only a moment — Lucy, my 
own, and I will believe all, I will answer all 
— believe all. Do you hear, Lucy ? Can 
you understand me, my child?" 

And she received and drank the opiate to 
the dregs. 

" Now !" she gasped, sternly, " now !" 

" Yes — yes, my child ; yes, now this in- 
stant." Father fought for each moment 
while the drug was taking its effects on her 
frenzied brain. Every second of time was 
an angel to him to save his daughter, his 
William's wife to him, in his old age. 

"Won't you have the dear children 
brought in, Lucy, to listen to what you say, 
so that they too may hear and believe?" he 
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implored. Anything to gain precious time. 

And the frenzied girl gasped out, " Yes, 
Oh, yes !" and was saved. 

When father returned to her bedside with 
the children, she was in her dream of being 
again united with her husband ! 

They kept her drugged, and almost un- 
conscious for days. And say what some 
physicians may, the Spanish doctor saved 
her reason, if not her life, by drugging her as 
he did. 

When at length they let her return to full 
consciousness, the body was too weak to 
support the mind in any struggle. She lay 
quietly just like an infant; and passively 
awaited the time when she would be able to 
aid herself again. As she grew stronger on the 
fifth day after this, her mind became more 
active, and her sufferings began again. Who 
can venture to describe the indescribable — to 
pourtray the helplessness and despair she felt, 
knowing what she knew, and seeing that not 
one being in the wide world would believe 
her, much less give her comfort and assist- 
ance ? She had seen her husband, heard his 
voice, known as she had ever known him. 
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and yet . No pen could go beyond this 

desperate " yet/' Alas ! she again, agonized 
girl, nearly got beyond it and from earth 
itself ! for the frenzy of despair returned and 
the strength of a mighty man came upon her. 
Will it be believed that they found her out 
of bed, dressed in her out-door clothes, and 
putting on her bonnet before the glass to go 
and meet her husband ? 

The painful scene that ensued need not be 
described. She was drugged again ; and then, 
when two days after, she became conscious, 
her frenzy appeared no more. 

A week passed, and she could leave her 
room and sit in the shady verandah and gaze 
dreamily upon the passers-by, with her 
children at her side. For a minute even, 
they dared not leave her alone with her 
thoughts. Father sat and read and talked 
with her through the day ; visitors came and 
stayed long, some amusing her with their 
broken English, and others keeping her at- 
tention to her French and Spanish on the 
stretch. Musicians were hired — cheaply 
enough in Spain — to play on the terrace and 
sing in her hearing ; her meals were all taken 
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in public at the grand table-d'hote ; and 
friends were invited to come and sit beside 
her, and engage her in conversation. She 
was hurried to balls and theatres as she grew 
stronger ; and even her very lying down and 
getting up were watched, for her maid read 
her to sleep and her father waited at the door 
of her chamber for her waking, hurrying 
her toilette and leading her into public. She 
was, indeed, harassed with attention. But 
what of that ? So much the better. Let 
her be harassed by anything rather than the 
one fatal delusion ! 

When she was strong enough, father took 
courage to hint that the time had arrived 
when they should think of getting home to 
England. But Lucy besought him to leave 
her where she was. Father was in great per- 
plexity, for his large business now required 
much of his personal superintendence. A 
fortnight passed, and he spoke again. Lucy 
still implored, and wept and prayed that she 
should be allowed to remain in Spain. How 
could her prayer be refused ? " Why could 
he not go to England, and leave her and the 
children with her hallucination .?" she asked 
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bitterly. But father knew well that in Spain 
it would not do to leave her unprotected. He 
does not tell her so however. And at length 
he resolved. 

" I have a few thousands saved," he thought. 
" If the worst comes in business matters, this 
will secure us a competency where we now 
are. By staying here I may save Lucy ; and 
thus instead of a fortune in England, I shall 
have my child here. And so in the name of 
God I will give up all else, and cling to her. She 
may not hold this fatal delusion all her life ; 
but even if she do, what then ? I shall have 
her with me. I have now means saved 
wherewith to give the boys professions, and 
set them up in the world ; the remainder will 
enable us to live happily, though perhaps 
humbly, in this inexpensive country. Better 
have my child here than lose her in England ; 
for whom have I to comfort me when she is 
gone ?'* 

And father having made his final resolution 
wrote to his manager to say, that for some 
time to come he would be unable to see him 
oftener than once every three or four months. 

In a few days everybody knew the state of 
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afiuirs. Father, for the sake of the continual 
bustle and excitement, resolved to lead a hotel 
life, at all events for some time until he 
should see how Lucy got on. If her delusion 
that she had seen her husband should be- 
come permanent, he could make his final ar- 
rangements for his future course of life. 
And so things remained as they were. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In that country of adventure, Australia, 
there have been more mysterious disappear- 
ances and findings than William Chartres' 
was. If the records of the Sydney and Mel- 
bourne police offices, which I promise myself 
" some day " to make an excursion into, were 
only culled — romances ad infinitum might be 
found in them. Not long ago, the Sydney 
daily papers gave an account of a case which 
happened near the very spot where I was then 
living, and which I was thus enabled easily to 
verify. Two German families resided near 
each other in that well-known farming dis- 
trict, which the first truant bull and cow of 
the first colonists sagaciously picked out for 
themselves and their numerous offspring. 

One day one of these Germans dis- 
appeared ; his horse came home without him ; 
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some of his clothing, as I recollect it, was 
found concealed in a hollow tree; and of 
course, he was murdered and buried, or as is 
done where the fuel is plentiful, burnt. Near 
where the clothes were found, the friend had 
been cutting timber in company with the 
missing man, and on the day of his disappear- 
ance. Of course, this friend was at once 
arrested, and on his person were found, not 
only a pocket-knife of the lost man, but also 
some cheques drawn by a third party. The 
accused was condemned by the public, thanks 
to the press, long before he was put upon his 
trial. And now commenced the search for 
the body. A skeleton was found ; and the 
accused was tried. For once in a century, 
doctors agreed; in this instance they said 
that this skeleton was not that of a white 
man. I say the doctors agreed; that is I 
mean, that the majority did. One sapient 
individual, a true representative of Australian 
bush-medicos in general, swore that the bones 
were those of a white man, whereas they were 
no such thing. However, even he allowed 
that they were only little better than dust. 
The accused confessed to having been in 
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company with the missing man as was sworn ; 
and he averred that the latter had paid him 
an old debt with the cheques, and at the same 
time made him a present of the knife. 
Nobody believed all this. But as the law 
ordains that the body, or a part thereof, must 
be produced as evidence of murder, and as a 
black fellow's bones wouldn't do instead of a 
white man's, the jury were compelled to 
acquit the bloodthirsty accused; who was 
thus let loose on society once more. He 
settled down as of old on his little farm, and 
for seven or eight years lived a miserable 
outcast, abhorred by every human being but 
his faithful wife. The murdered man's 
widow remained in her old home, and solaced 
herself with a new husband Thus matters 
remained for a few years, when one day a 
letter from an European friend came to the 
widow, saying that the writer had seen and 
spoken to her deceased husband. This 
report spread abroad ; and by-and-by other 
letters telling how the dead man was doing a 
good business in Hamburgh. Finally, the 
murdered man came to the colony in propria 
persona^ and ended the tragedy by taking his 
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wife from her new spouse, and carrrying her 
to Europe with him. 

He had not heard a word about his un- 
happy friend's arrest and escape, and gave an 
account of himself as foUows : He got tired 
of colonial sameness ; for if sameness exists 
in one part of the globe more pronounced 
than in another, it is in the bush portion of a 
new country — had a little money in metal 
unknown to his " better half," paid in cheques 
his poorer friend what he owed him, and went 
home to Germany ; and there he prospered in 
business. We know the rest. 

The case of persons being missing is too 
common in Australia to excite much com- 
ment Happy the man who has any friends 
to miss him at all ! Nineteen in twenty of 
those "lost" men go away to escape from 
their wives or creditors ; the remainder are 
no doubt either murdered or commit suicide. 
Whole districts in Victoria are riddled over 
with ready-made graves, from ten to two 
hundred feet in depth ; and for a poor fellow 
to leap, or to be knocked into one of these 
latter kind, is to disappear eternally. The 
effluvium from a dead body may, it is true. 
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occasionally denote a man's whereabouts if he 
have friends to miss him. But as is usual, 
these deep old shafts are partly full of either 
water or mud, and in such a hole no effluvium 
can reach the upper world 

Many an unhappy being's last whereabouts 
might be found if he had any seekers ; but 
multitudes of fine fellows have not a soul to 
care for them on the goldfields ; and it is 
well-known that the friendless money-carrying 
man is the best and safest prey of the mur- 
derer. " Oh," says the wretch, " he ain't got 
nobody to go to any trouble about him ; 
they'll fancy's he's gone to New Zealand or 
somewheres," and thus the crime is com- 
mitted in comparative security. Talk about 
" murder will out," indeed ! There is not 
one murder in four in Australia ever found 
out. Skeleton after skeleton is turned up 
every year in what was wild bush a year or 
two before ; the doctors say the bones are 
those of white men, and if there happens to 
be a hole in a skull they tell us the owner was 
murdered. Then the inquest is held on the 
unknown remains, and the usual verdict 
returned. 
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The unhappy WiUiam Chartres knew how 
easy it was to be supposed lost in the bush 
but too well, and he acted accordingly. Let 
us not condemn him though before we know 
the history of his crime — for crime it must 
be called. He can hardly be said to have 
been in his right mind until after he was on 
board ship and had left Australia. His sin 
was committed through his great love for his 
wife and children ; he sacrificed himself for 
their sakes. The want of success, even of a 
decent livelihood, the pain which he suffered 
seeing himself unable to succeed like other 
men, drove him to act as he did. His mind 
was in such a state at the time, that even the 
fact of his not being able to repay the unfor- 
tunate Annie Short those sixty pounds, 
goaded him to madness. His life was insured 
for eight hundred pounds, and hitherto 
he had managed to pay the necessary pre- 
miums. Now, however, there seemed but 
little prospect of his being able to continue 
doing so. " If," he reasoned, ** I leave Lucy 
now, and people believe me to be dead, she 
will get this money, whether she wishes or 
not, and father now that he can see and will 
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receive this capital, will be able to place her 
in a better position than I ever shall. Her 
future prosperity will far more than repay 
her sorrow for me ; the shock of my loss will 
pass away in a few months ! I will not be a 
clog upon her any longer." And he sacrificed 
himself for her sake. God knows it was a 
sacrifice too, worse than that of his life ; for 
from the hour when his calm reason returned 
he never knew a whole day's happiness. The 
fact was that under the influence of his 
unusual misfortunes, the unhappy man had 
become a firm believer in the dictum of an 
eighteen -penny fool's book, one written by an 
idiot, and read by his fellow-donkeys. That 
precious piece of advice to a young man 
entering into business—" never have anything 
to do with an unfortunate man," had a more 
powerful eflFect on his mind than all the 
religion or philosophy which he possessed 
could banish or even weaken. After that 
crowning misfortune of being robbed of his 
** claim," he became what may be termed a 
monomaniac in the belief of his unsuccess. 
It is probable that if he had not had the 
solace of knowing that his life insured was a 
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provision for his wife and family, and that 
Crowley had continued his persecution, he 
would have lost his reason altogether and 
have very likely committed suicide. All suc- 
cessful persons firmly believe that a man can 
make his own opportunities ; unsuccessful 
ones laugh at this idea, and place everything 
to the credit of Chance. Chartres did neither 
of these things ; he believed in the motto, 
" Che sarh sarUy' and worse than this, he 
believed in his own fatal destiny of unsuccess. 

On the morning when he went away from 
all he loved on earth, he met Crowley. Here 
was an occasion to test his destiny ! If the 
man would promise to cease persecuting him, 
he would strive for a while longer, if not, 
he would go on. We know the upshot of 
the meeting. He made for the Mitchell 
River, and thus along by the stations in 
Gipps-land, and across the mountains by the 
old Kiandra diggings, into New South Wales. 
He was in Sydney soon after this, and at sea 
two days afterwards. 

And now began his punishment for his 
crime ! While he was on the road walking 
himself exhausted every day, he had hardly 
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the sense or inclination to reason with him- 
self. Fatigue dulls the mind as it wearies 
the body. His feeling then was indeed one 
of exhaustion, rather than of great depres- 
sion. But he had his bodily rest when he 
reached Sydney; and then he could think 
though as yet rather of the present than of 
the past. He respected himself more now 
than he had ever done before, for had he 
not taken his great and decisive step in order 
to secure happiness to her whom he loved so 
much ? He knew one thing at last, and that 
was — that he was now a resolute man ; and 
he felt a thrill of gladness at having sacri- 
ficed himself for Lucy and his children, at 
being able, by his own ruin, to build their 
worldly success. So he sailed away. But it 
was on board ship, and in the quietude of 
his berth, that his worst mental agony com- 
menced. 

There were two cabin passengers on board, 
one a surveyor and the other a surgeon, who 
had brought emigrants out to Australia, and 
was now going homeward through South 
America for the sake of seeing the country. 
Chartres was the only steerage passenger. 
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He went under the name of Alvaez de Menez, 
a Spaniard by birth, but of long residence 
among English people. His poor cabin was 
one temporarily fitted up near the forecastle 
for him, there being no other steerage pas- 
sengers, the usual part of the vessel set aside 
for such people was occupied by cargo. His 
solitary meals were sent out to him from the 
cabin table. When he went on board he had 
not so much as a second blanket ; his money 
— all but a couple of pounds — had gone for 
his passage, and with what he had remaining 
he bought some absolutely necessary clothes, 
and some ticking which he filled with straw 
for a bed. He had not even a pillow, and 
was truly in a deplorable condition. His 
whole attire consisted of the clothes he had 
on, two Crimean shirts — one of them new — 
a couple of pairs of socks, a handkerchief 
or two, and an alpaca coat. The suit he 
wore: a penknife, a few letters of Lucy's 
with her's and the children's cartes de visite, 
and some of their hair, were the sole things 
he had to remind him that he had once been 
a husband and father ! 

Oh, how he used to grieve, as if his heart 
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must break over these things — even a hand- 
kerchief and the hat he had brought from 
his home ! He put the former reverently 
aside, had it not sewing of hers on it ? Its 
very stitches put in by her dear hands were 
sacred to him. His hat had his name inside 
the leather lining written by Lucy ; and he's 
got a bit of paper and painted it over to 
make it waterproof, and fastened it over the 
sacred writing to preserve it for ever. He 
had not a book, not so much as an old news- 
paper or a bible to read, nothing, absolutely 
nothing, to distract him from his misery. 
His punishment was indeed fearful. He pos- 
sessed but four shillings, English money, 
wherewith to commence life afresh, if indeed 
there were any re-commencement for him. 
In the country to which he was going he 
knew the necessaries of the body were few, 
fewer still in those islands which he would 
pass ; and the wild resolution to stay in one 
of the Pacific isles entered his mind. 

All the long weary day he would sit in the 
boat on the deck of the vessel suffering more 
than human tortures ; he could feel with his 
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heart-broken wife, see the tears of his chil- 
dren, hear the sobs of his father ! And all 
this misery was caused by himself! And yet, 
dreadfiil as this was to think of, his own 
sorrow at being a lone man without a soul 
near to love him was harder to bear. The 
misery caused by his leaving the dear ones, 
he tried hard to excuse. " It was for their 
good," his heart would cry, " and therefore it 
is well that they should undergo it. They 
will be happy again in their competence in a 
few months." But, ah, the feeling of desola- 
tion which must be his companion all through 
life! He was by nature a man fond of 
sympathy, too much so to succeed in ordi- 
nary affairs ; for years past his whole soul, 
like a woman's, had been centered in his 
family ; and now the world could give him 
no pleasure. Lucy was for ever gone from 
him. But this last thought — even after his 
sin — he hardly dared to entertain. By some 
wild chance he might yet become rich and 
rejoin her, if indeed she were his own wife 
still, and not another's. Then, the torture 
of thinking of his success, his seeking, and 
finding her while she was giving to another 
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that love of hers which once was his and his 
only ! Day after day he pictured Lucy's 
future life under every phase. 

At this time of utter wretchedness, he 
hardly troubled to look forward on his own 
behalf. As for himself he was nothing, a 
mere waif among men, doomed to be a wan- 
derer and an outcast all his life. He in his 
self-made solitude was rapidly becoming 
melancholy mad. He had already wished for 
death ; now he began to think of dealing the 
blow himself. But yet the one faint, the 
one little hope of seeing her again sustained 
him still. He was moody and sullen ; none 
of the sailors cared to talk with him. Seamen 
proverbially dislike silent men. Everybody 
noticed him ; but none pitied him much. 

A month went by, and they touched at a 
lonely island for water and fresh meat. 
Touched land on this voyage ; for here there 
was no ocean race to be run ; no harbour- 
dues and pilotage-fees to be paid ; no grand 
newspaper reports of the voyage being accom- 
plished this season in a shorter time than any 
other vessel had run it in. The moments 
now were not in the Captain's eyes much 
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or even nearly so precious as a man's life, 
and indeed this fact had already been proved ; 
for one of the sailors had been knocked over- 
board, and the vessel was stopped for nearly 
three hours, and finally saved the wretched 
man as he clung to the steward's knife-board 
which had been thrown to him. So they 
touched at the Saint Thomas Isle, where the 
Captain knew that an old sailor with his 
seven or eight native wives, and sixteen 
or eighteen children lived and thrived by 
selling fresh fruit, kid, pork, and vegetables 
to whalers. 

But when they landed, only an empty hut 
and some pig-broken fences met their view. 
The man had died, and his family had been 
carried to their own native island by some 
whaling vessel. 

" It's a confounded disappointment," cried 
the Surveyor, " to find the fellow gone." 

" Yes," said the Captain, " that is to say to 
miss the nice vegetables and fresh meat that 
our mouths have been watering for. But 
there's sure to be plenty of goats and pigs 
about, if we could catch some of them." 

"I vote then that we go shooting," the 
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Doctor proposed And the Captain pro- 
mised to wait a day or so. 

" We can take the fellow in the steerage 
with us, as no doubt from his rough appear- 
ance he's a bit of a bushman, and will be able 
to help us better than a sailor," suggested the 
Surveyor. 

And Chartres agreed to go on shore next 
morning with the shooting party, to survey 
the place where already he had resolved to 
spend his days. 

Before daylight next morning, the two 
cabin passengers and Chartres set off in the 
boat for the shore. This was not far from 
the anchorage. Only a boy accompanied them 
to mind the boat, and catch fish for the dinner 
of the excursionists ; for the Captain not find- 
ing himself very well this morning, did not 
care for the trip, and taking this opportunity 
of doing some repairs to the vessel's side, 
neither the mate nor any of the seamen could 
leave the work. 

They landed ; and went about seeking 
game and finding none, except a few little 
birds, whereat the Doctor was disgusted ; he 
looked for plover and quail, and found none. 
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But the Surveyor and Chartres were happy 
enough ; they were both naturalists, the one 
had shot an unknown species of finch, and 
the other with the bough of a tree had already 
caught four new kinds of lepidopteray with 
seven or eight hitherto undescribed coleoptera. 

" What the deuce," cried the licensed man 
of science, " are you firing at such wretched 
sparrows as those for?" 

" By heavens ! it is a motaciUa, a new kind, 
too !" cried the Surveyor, in ecstacy, 

" What's that ?" sneered the Doctor. 

" I wonder if Gould has it. I wonder — 
but I don't think he has. Please the pix he 
hasn't !" 

" For heaven's sake fling the thing down, 
and let us get back to the boat and try 
fishing," the irate Doctor proposed. 

" Nothing of the kind, my dear Sir" re- 
turned the naturalist, proudly examining his 
great prize. " / am going on. / am already 
more than satisfied. I hope you are, too, 
Mr. Menez ?" he said, turning to Chartres, 
'* for I saw you trying to knock down some- 
thing — an insect, I suppose. Did you get 
it ? I trust you did." 
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" I did, indeed ; and like yourself, I am 
more than satisfied, for I have found four en- 
tirely undescribed butterflies." And even 
wretched as the poor feUow was, his eyes 
sparkled with excitement and pride. 

" There, you man of science, I have a com- 
panion fool, you see!" cried the delighted 
ornithologist. " Tou can go oflF by yourself 
to the boat, and catch us some good fish for 
dinner. fFe will proceed on our new voyage 
of discovery." 

And the Doctor really went back. 

" I see you are an entomologist. Do you 
know anything of this kind?" asked the 
Surveyor, proudly holding up his prize. 

" Very little," said Chartres, examining it 
with an interest for which the other could 
have hugged him. " It's a motacilla, I see, 
though at first sight one would say it was a 
fringilla." 

" It is a motacilla, indeed, and a new one," 
exclaims the captor, " then you do understand 
urnithology, I sec !" 

" Vm just beginning it, and want some one 
to instruct mc," Chartres confessed. 

** rU help you and welcome. It will turn 
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the next two months into a pleasure excursion. 
Thank heaven, we shall never be at a loss for 
a long talk together !** 

And from that moment the two men were 
friends. The conmion ground of a loved 
pursuit at once led them nearer to each other 
than a dozen years of companionship at com- 
pulsory labour could have done. 



CHAPTER V. 

William Chartres and Alexander Norton 
were in half an hour drawn into more friendly 
interest for each other by the common bond 
of a loved pursuit, than many a man and his 
wife are all their lives, by the legal formula of 
the marriage ceremony. 

The Doctor, then, who had no taste for 
much except good living, and brandy and 
water, went down to the boat and caught 
useful fishes. 

Alexander Norton, the surveyor, was a 
strapping, stout fellow of five or six and 
twenty, who loved his profession dearly, and 
in fact liked everything which exercised his 
reasoning powers. He was the son of a 
respectable advocate in the south of Scotland, 
and had come to Australia to make money. 
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not for his wife and child only,, but also for 
his widowed mother and his sisters. 

Chartres, unfortunate as he was in other 
respects, cannot be said to have been so with 
regard to the few friends he made in his 
lifetime ; he had made three true ones — old 
Crowley, Masham and Norton. Poor Ned 
had never, until too late, been in a position 
to help him ; Crowley had done what little 
he could ; but Norton may be said to have 
saved him from utter ruin ; not only that 
either, but to have set him on that path 
which he was by nature fitted to tread. 

Chartres and Norton didn't shoot much 
more that day ; and what they did towards 
the last bring down, were only common 
quarry. True, Chartres found a phasma or 
living straw, and played a trick on his com- 
panion with it ; but it was no new addition 
to entomology. At noon they sat down 
imder the shade of a rock, and took a sub- 
stantial luncheon of potted salmon, cheese, 
and brandy ; after which they slowly beat 
backward on their tracks, and conversed as 
they went along. 

^^ Menez," said Norton suddenly, " if you 
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will let me, I think I can give you a lift when 
we land. I needn't ask whether you can do 
the three R — s ; but do you know anything 
of mathematics ? You see I don't pretend to 
take you for the industrial individual you 
wish to appear." 

And they both laughed. 

" I have read the orthodox Euclid, and 
mensuration, and algebra." 

" Read them ? Yes ; everybody has done 
that. But do you understand them ?'* 

" I think so." 

" That will do, my boy !" cried Norton, 
cheerily. He was one of those genial and 
happy souls who delighted in doing good. 

Chartres, with this one companion sent 
him by heaven, felt himself a man among 
men again. He believed he had found a 
friend who was able and willing to help him 
in that country- to which he was going ; and 
he abandoned the wild idea of settling on this 
lone island, without the ordinary means of 
supporting life. He had waking dreams, 
wild enough heaven knows, that night after 
he went to his bed ; and he almost hoped 
that the favourable turning point in his life 
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had, by a miracle, come now in his deepest 
misery and despair. And, indeed, though he 
only dreamt so at the time, his day of 
success had at last arrived ! 

When the three sportsmen met on board 
their ship, Norton invited Chartres to take 
tea in the saloon. Chartres accepted the 
invitation, and the ice of formality was now 
broken from between himself, the steerage 
passenger, and the saloon aristocrats of the 
ship. They, of course, found him to be 
what he was — a gentleman of the most re- 
fined manners and ideas ; and although to the 
last, every one but Norton had his private 
doubts as to his strict probity, yet seeing he 
was moneyless, they perceived that he couldn't 
be a very great sinner. 

" I believe from my soul that he is as good 
and honourable a fellow as is under the sun," 
said Norton. "What his family troubles 
may be, I cannot say. He declares his wife is 
not to blame." 

" Then why the deuce should he run away 
from her .?" 

"That's just it. Now, I really believe 
that she is to blame — perhaps has turned out 
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badly; and the very fact of his being 
ashamed to confess this, and, moreover, his 
taking all the discredit on himself lest any- 
one should think he was dishonoured, shows 
the true stufF he is made of" 

The mate couldn't see this ; but he could 
hear it, and being a long and well-sounding 
argument, it carried him away with it. 

Every day Norton and Chartres used to 
discuss their favourite studies, and each would 
instruct the other in the science he knew best. 
All this, however, didn't fill up the time ; 
and Norton, whose mind was never idle, one 
day made a proposition. 

" I'll tell you what it is, Menez ; you may 
as well begin surveying and levelling, and 
the rest, and learn them. I'll lend you all 
the books you will want, and who knows 
what may turn up when we land. Whatever 
little interest I may have with my friend on 
the railway in Chili shall be used on your 
behalf as well as on my own." 

And Chartres studied surveying and en- 
gineering, and by the time he landed was as 
good a theoretical civil engineer as the best 
among them. As we know, he was already 
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a fine mathematician, and, indeed, he was very- 
far a-head in the exact science of those subjects 
necessary to the ordinary surveyor. He was 
a good draughtsman ; and thus, to his sur- 
prise, he found that he had absolutely little 
new to learn ; he only had to apply the 
knowledge he already possessed. As to prac- 
tice, that had to be got after he landed. 

Before the vessel had been a week away 
from the island, Chartres was a saloon 
passenger. "There's only yourself, Mr. 
Menez," the Captain kindly said, " and you 
may as well live with us as alone. The 
steward will make you a shake-down in one 
of the empty cabins, and we shall all be quite 
comfortable together." 

When the ship arrived at Valparaiso, 
Norton lent Chartres ten pounds to buy 
some necessaries ; and they both put up at 
the same hotel. In a few days Chartres, 
through the influence of his friend, had an 
appointment which brought him in four 
hundred a year — a small fortune in South 
America ! 

As to Norton himself, he was a personal 
friend of the English contractor, who, by 
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the way, was rejoiced at his arrival, inas- 
much as he had more jobs on hand than his 
stafF of engineers could attend to. So Nor- 
ton immediately got a berth laying out levels 
for irrigation, which brought him an income 
of eight hundred a year and forage for two 
horses. 

Chartres' name and nationality were not 
for a moment suspected. Everybody thought 
he was a Spaniard, he spoke the Castilian 
language — learned at his mother's breast — 
so naturally ; and nobody doubting he was 
an Arragonese, nobody doubted he was a 
Menez by name. No seeker who came look- 
ing for an Englishman of no particular pro- 
fession and a Chartres, would be likely to be 
sent to a true Spaniard speaking the very 
purest Castilian, and a civil engineer. 

It was lucky for Chartres that his good 
friend, Norton, was soon sent away to the 
scene of his duties in Ecuador ; for Alec 
Norton was a gossip by nature, and conse- 
quently he talked, seeing that he couldn't 
help doing so ; but he spoke about his 
shipboard friend when he was in one Re- 
public and Menez in another. He, in his 
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confidential moments, which were many — 
for open-hearted men are always more or 
less confidential — often spoke mysteriously of 
a friend whom he had made on his voyage 
from Australia, and whom he had firmly be- 
lieved to be an Englishman, until the people 
in Chili as certainly declared him to be a 
Spaniard of the old country too, so as to 
leave no mistake whatever about the matter. 
But all this gossip of good Alec Norton's 
never reached the ears of Menez's acquaint- 
ances in Chili, so it might as well, for any 
consequences it created, not have existed at 
aU. 

But poor Norton was soon lost for ever to 
his new friend, whom he in his goodness of 
heart had raised from the depths of poverty 
and despair. He had been but a very short 
time in Lima before he caught the yellow 
fever ; and this good, true, honest, faithful 
fellow died far away from those he loved so 
well, and left a widow, mother, two sisters, 
and a little son to deplore the death of as true 
and noble-hearted a man as ever lived. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Upwards of a year and a half had elapsed 
since his leaving Australia, and Chartres was 
now assistant to the chief engineer to the 
Chilian government. This chief was a native 
Chilian, or rather half a one, for his mother 
was a Frenchwoman ; and, to tell the truth, 
he left a good deal of his duty to his sub- 
ordinate. However this did no injury to the 
latter ; rather indeed, the reverse, for it gave 
him plenty of opportunity for practice and 
improvement. 

One day Chartres was directed to go down 
from Santiago to Valparaiso, to see to the 
landing of some machinery shipped from 
England to the order of the government 
The Captain of the vessel and Chartres became 
friendly, and Chartres one evening invited 
him to come to his hotel and spend a few 
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hours with him. Now sailors generally have 
plenty to talk about, and the Captain was no 
exception to the rule. Chartres and he had 
at first been playing a few games at billiards, 
during which the Captain had drunk more 
than was good for him ; and after their 
games they sat on the verandah smoking their 
cigars together. The Captain had plenty of 
adventures to relate ; but we pass over all of 
them except one. 

He had of course already noticed how well 
Chartres spoke English ; this fact he com- 
mented upon to-night, and thereupon Chartres 
informed him that he had lived many years 
in Australia. Thus Australia came to be 
talked about. 

" By the way," said the Captain, " my very 
last voyage was from Melbourne to London, 
and I had some curious passengers. There 
was a lady — such a lovely woman ! — and her 
father and children on board ; and the poor 
girl's husband had been murdered in the 
colony. But she wouldn't believe he was 
dead — though, mind you, his body had been 
found — for ever so long ; not until after she 
got to England. She called on my wife 
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twice in London before I left home, and it 
seems she was a very rich woman then. The 
last time she was at our house she had a very 
** stylish " gentleman with her, and my wife 
saw quickly enough that they were soon to 
be married, he seemed so fond of her." 

It need hardly be said that the speaker was 
the foolish Captain Howe, and that he 
referred to Lucy and Masham. Chartres 
saw all this latter at a glance ; and his state 
of mind may be better imagined than pour- 
trayed! 

" And she was really married to him after- 
wards?" he had just power to ask. 

" Lord bless you, of course she was," the 
tipsy sailor blurted out. He had sense suffi- 
cient to perceive the great interest which his 
story created ; and what man drunk or sober 
has the moral courage to spoil the interest in 
any one of his tales .^ Travellers stretch a 
point or two in the mere hope of exciting 
wonder in the breasts of invisible people; 
where is the man courageous enough to 
destroy interest already raised, and that in an 
individual before his eyes.^ At all events 
Captain Howe was not — either drunk or 
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sober, one of these scarce individuals ; and 
he blurted out what this time at least he really- 
believed — that Lucy and Masham had been 
married. 

Chartres had to get up from his seat and 
t^ke a turn or two on the verandah before he 
could dare to resume the conversation. Of course 
this conversation altogether was very different 
to what is here given. It included many sub- 
jects, many adventures of the Captain's in 
various parts of the world ; and he here said 
much more about his passengers from Mel- 
bourne than is here related. But the thing 
has been stripped of its verbiage ; and it 
culminates in what the Captain asserted " that 
Lucy married Edward Masham." Strange 
to say, the unhappy Chartres never so much 
as asked the narrator for one single proof of 
what he said being true. He was too much 
overpowered to look for proofs or reasons, or 
anything else which a man in an unexcited 
state of mind would look for. 

" One touch of feeling makes the whole 
world kin." I wonder whether Shakes- 
peare when he said this meant that it made 
even men and women alike? My poor 
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dictum is that a man under the influence 
of any powerfiil emotion does become un- 
commonly like a woman, that is, he becomes 
incapable of acting according to the dictates 
of his reasoning faculties. And this is a 
woman's normal state in every phase of mind ; 
inasmuch as where she feels interest enough 
to make an eflTort to use her sober reason, 
there also she of necessity feels interest enough 
to excite her emotions ; and in this case the 
heart always overcomes the head. And 
thank God that women are as they are. 
Where would all our domestic joys be if our 
wives were good imitations of ourselves, much 
less bad ones ? 

How selfish the heart of man is. Chartres 
had left his wife solely that she might pros- 
per in the world ; and now that he heard she 
was married to a man who could make her 
happy, he nearly fainted with emotion. His 
reason, however, and his love, too, at length 
came to his aid. She was prosperous then, 
and no doubt happy, and father was happy, 
too. What more could be desired ? This is 
what he asked himself for many a wretched 
heart-aching month after that fatal news. 
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But he never could get an answer which could 
keep him from asking the same question 
again. It was all over then — this dream of 
his, that in spite of all that was already done 
he might one day rejoin her. He had even 
then begun to put by that eight hundred 
pounds for the insurance office. An Austra- 
lian newspaper had told him all about his 
supposed death, and Crowley's trial and ac- 
quittal. But yet he could not pity Crowley. 
It was only a just punishment upon him for 
his cruelty. The money, however, must be 
repaid to the Insurance Company ; and he 
began to save it when that miserable intelli- 
gence from the Captain reached him. Yes ; 
now the one fervent hope of his life — since 
he had dared to hope at all — ^was crushed ! 
And then he doubted this Captain's word. 
He doubted it, because of his representing 
father to be so wealthy ; for he had at the 
time learned nothing about the success of the 
Company. Again, on the other hand, was not 
the fact of his father's being so well off— 
supposing it to be true — a clear proof that all 
this was owing to having Masham as a son-in- 
law. For there had been many newspaper 
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paragraphs about Ned Masham's having come 
into " a large property in England." Such 
an event as a poor digger's inheriting money, 
and being suddenly transmogrified into a 
gentleman of family and station, is always 
sure in the colonies to get into the local 
papers. It is, too, quite as sure to be ridicu- 
lously exaggerated ; and then it creeps into 
the Melbourne and Sydney journals, whence 
it is copied into European ones. Yes, 
Masham was Lucy's husband; what had 
been likely to happen had come to pass. 
Lucy had married in order to secure a pro- 
vision for her children ; for what after all was 
that paltry sum of eight hundred pounds for 
which Chartres' life had been insured ? 

The Captain and his vessel sailed away a 
couple of days after the fatal news had come 
to torture Chartres ; and he heard no more 
of his wife until he met his children in Ma- 
drid. O, the bitterness of that news — that in 
one short year his Lucy — his own Lucy — 
had forgotten him and married another ! Then 
his love would soften his heart, and he would 
excuse what she had done. Why should 
she not try and better her fortunes, seeing 
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that he had never in his life been of, much 
use to her ? A beggar he had married, and 
a beggar he had kept her all the days they 
were together. He would try to believe that 
she still remembered him, still loved at least 
the memory of the old days, and that it was 
necessity which drove her to do as she had 
done. "It was through love for our poor 
children, too, my poor Lucy — through love 
for them ; and you have sacrificed yourself 
for their sake !" He suffered terriblv. And 
yet a man cannot long live without some 
dominant hope. Chartres, henceforward, 
devoted himself to making at all events 
a competence for his children. How they 
were to learn that they were enriched, he had 
not yet planned ; but he would save for them. 
And so he did ; and every year he became 
more successful at his profession. He was 
a born engineer, and proved it rapidly. 

There was a great stir, about two years 
after he landed in Chili, concerning the 
flooding of some rich silver mines. Other 
men had tried to clear them and had failed ; 
he tried, and succeeded. He had bought up 
half the shares in the mine at a few shillings 
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each, confiding in his own strength ; and in 
a few months he was worth twelve hundred 
a year. He now became famous, and was 
heard of by the government in Old Spain. 
They asked him to come to Europe, and 
apply his invention to the working of some 
old Carthaginian or Roman mines. He went ; 
and there too succeeded. And he was re- 
warded ; not as in intellectual England with 
a knighthood, but with a patent of nobility 
and a twentieth of the profits of the mines 
for ten years. Truly, his success was great ; 
and his rewards were equal to it. Let us 
sneer at things continental, and especially 
Peninsular, as we may — at the Spanish want 
of appreciation of serviceable deeds and 
serviceable doers ; the name of this success- 
ful engineer soon became known among the 
educated through the length and breadth of 
Spain. His company was eagerly sought by 
persons of the highest intellect, as well as by 
those of birth. And, talk about exclusive- 
ness in nobility ! That relic of barbarism 
seems fated to remain long in England 
though it has fled from every other country, 
not even excepting Russia. 
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Chartres' deep attention to his now pas- 
sionately loved profession, made him every 
year become further from the likeness of 
what he once had been, when he was groping 
in the dark to find an object upon which to 
concentrate his energies. He gradually found 
more to live for, more to hope for; but 
young as he still was there were no heart- 
pleasures for him. He never felt a tender 
emotion, many as were the loveable girls 
presented to his notice in the land of graceful 
and dark-eyed beauties. Mothers in vain 
looked to him for some appreciation of their 
daughters' worth and loveliness ; and the 
daughters themselves looked at him and 
feared him. He did not become a meek, 
soft-mannered man among women; to a 
girl's heart he was one to inspire fear rather 
than affection. To women he was a beauti- 
ful statue, cold, but a noble one too, and a 
man endowed with the divine spark of genius ; 
everywhere the praises of his intellect were 
chanted, and he was honoured by all. But 
though they respected, few of the younger 
could love him; and he didn't want them 
to do so. 
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'' Why don't you look out for a wife, 
Menez ?" his friend, Don Tomas San Just, 
often said to him. 

But his answer always was, " My dear 
friend, I don't want a woman's love. I have 
a wife already — my profession. • What more 
should I desire ?" 

Since he had come to Europe he heard of 
his father through the newspapers, and 
learned that he was now a wealthy and pros- 
perous man ; and it was a pang the less for 
him to bear. But of Lucy or her husband^ 
Masham, he had not again heard one word 
Before he had quitted South America that 
money had been sent, anonymously of course, 
to the Australian life insurance company. 

And so the days passed on. He found 
that the property of his mother's father could 
be purchased, and, as we already know, he 
bought it. 

And now we come to that period when 
he found that after all these bygone years, 
all the changes and miseries of life, his wife, 
his own Lucy was still his. Up to this time 
he had made no effort to see her. It was 
enough for him to know that five years since 
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she had become another man's wife. She 
was the mother of this husband's children ; 
the mistress of a stranger's home and heart. 
Why should he re-awaken cruel associations^ 
by endeavouring to prove what he had so 
long believed from its very probability ? She 
was dead to him, and he to her long since^ 
dead in the body as it were ; but ah, not in 
the spirit He still loved her now as ever^ 
just as deeply, just as lastingly. 

It may be wondered why — now he was 
rich and prosperous he did not declare himself 
to his family, and take his wife and children 
to him again. This is what he would have 
sacrificed most of the remaining years of his 
life to do. But he dared not. Lucy was no 
doubt happy now, and had learned to forget 
him ; in all probability she was surrounded 
by the love, and bound by the ties of a new 
family. How then could he be so cruel as 
to declare himself, how could he make the 
woman he loved so well a mark of wonder 
before all the world, now she had married 
again ? 

He yearned to make his existence known 
to his dear father. Once he had been on the 
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very point of writing to him. But he knew 
how difficult it would be — how impossible — 
if father knew his secret to keep it for ever 
from Lucy. Ah, no ; he could do nothing. 
He had made his bed and he must lie upon 
it. If she was happy, and he could not doubt 
that with such a kind husband as Masham 
she was sure to be, things had far better 
remain for ever as they stood. 

By-and-by — he from time to time pro- 
mised himself — he would go to England, and 
perhaps venture to steal a look at her and her 
children. But now, and until his great 
engineering works in hand were completed, 
let things be. He had learned to be patient 
under his suffering ; his love for his profes- 
sion helped him in this — though as to regrets, 
were they not ever present ? How different 
his life might have been had he been an engi- 
neer in Australia ! But, alas, regretting and 
repining could do no good now ; he must 
bear his lot. Other men had been obliged to 
suffer too, not often so much as he in mind, 
but still in the body. And so the years went 

by. 

He was in Madrid getting up the plans 
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of a railway, when that shock of meeting the 
children came upon him. He saw the Eng- 
lish boys, and heard the English voices, and 
he came up and spoke to them. Yes ; they 
were his own ! 

*' And what is mamma's name, my child ?" 
he said in a shaking voice. 

" Mrs. Chartres," was the answer ; and 
hearing this he could say.no more— not one 
word even to ask where they lived — but had 
to go away in silence. His power of speech 
was gone. O, what a moment that was ! 
He was now incapable of business. All his 
plans, all his great projects were given up. 
He could do nothing but dream of what his 
future might bring forth ; dream only, for his 
mind was too confused to act. 

When he reached home after seeing his 
children, he was like a demented man. He 
never laid down the whole of that night, 
nor even sat down until after the sun rose the 
next morning. Here was his Lucy — his own 
still ! Was this real, or was it only a halluci- 
nation ? How was he to act in the matter ? 
He was dead to her, he believed ; and how 
could he now let her know he was living 
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without giving her mind a fearful shock ? All 
this had to be considered. But that night he 
could give no calm consideration to anything. 
He could only rejoice ; and wildly and en- 
thusiastically look forward to the blessed 
days which might come. Lucy had remained 
faithful to his memory, then ; O heaven ! 
the pride he felt ! He the poor unsuccessful 
beggar of six years ago, what had he been to 
her or to anybody that he should be thus 
adored ! Now his misery, now his heartache 
were for ever to be at an end ; and he was to 
be even happier than he ever had been ! And 
he thought with pride of the wealth and 
honours be should be able to place at his 
darling's feet. He remained in his room all 
that day, on the plea of illness, and would see 
nobody. At dark, he stole out and walked 
the streets as if he were treading the ground 
of an enchanted city — thinking he might see 
her. But this didn't happen. 

It was not till after a sound night's rest 
that he woke up to a full realization of his 
position. At first, no fears had come upon 
him. Now he was tortured with them. 
Does she love me ? How could he find an 
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answer to this question ! Her remaining 
single seemed to answer it affirmatively ; but 
' seemed' only. Perhaps her not getting mar- 
ried again might have resulted from her not 
having had any proposal, loveable as she was. 
Perhaps Masham had never asked her to 
be his wife? It seemed almost too much 
happiness, to believe steadfastly that she had 
refused offers of marriage for the sake of 
bearing to her grave his poor and unknown 
name. 

And yet, he well remembered how many a 
time she had said to him that she never 
should so much as think of marrying again, 
should he die before her. But then this was 
only the usual talk of an affectionate wife. 
Could it be that she, all these years, had really 
acted up to it? Did she love him at all, 
still ? Did she even think of him ? If she 
did, might it not be with a pitiful kind of 
contempt, seeing that he had been, while he 
was with her, that most despicable of all men 
— an unsuccessful one ! Since those dreary 
times in Australia she had possessed ample 
means, if not wealth — he had no idea that 
father's income was so large. She had mixed 
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among men and women of her own station 
by birth, and gone out into London, and no 
doubt into continental, society, and met with 
men of intellect, adventure and culture. In 
the old days, she thought him the superior of 
all men ; he was the ideal hero of her girlish 
dreams, vivified into a husband ; and poor 
and unsuccessful as he had been, yet she never 
doubted his powers. Like Mohammed in his 
unknown days, he had one believer, his wife. 
But how was it now? She had nothing 
except her wifely affection to prompt her 
to remember him ; there was every possible 
chance against her proudly loving and cherish- 
ing his memory. Now she had seen and 
associated with men, great and gallant souls, 
who had won their battles and proved their 
powers. But she had known him only as a 
defeated gambler. She had met clever 
writers ; he had never been even an ordinary 
one. Clever artists — what had he known of 
true art? Great musicians — all his musical 
efforts had been inferior to those of the men 
who play in a fourth-rate orchestra at a pound 
or thirty shillings a week! And thus he 
argued against himself. She had no reason 
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tor remembering him more than a sailor's 
wife has to remember her unit of a husband ; 
not so much, for the sailor was perhaps able 
to hold his own, and support his family in 
comfort, while he had not been . always able 
to give them a decent shelter ! 

His bitter spirit of self-accusation did not 
suggest to him that this very fact of his not al- 
ways having been able to give her a good home, 
made in the wifely heart of Lucy — as it would 
in that of many another woman — his memory, 
the memory of suffering affection, immea- 
surably more tender and true than that of an 
ordinary jog-trot existence. A woman, or a 
man either, doesn't recollect excursions along 
the ordinary road; but they can recollect 
the lovely mountain path, and that through 
the dark valleys. So with a loving wife, she 
has ever present to her either the glorious 
views from the hill-top of life, or the troubles 
and cares of the unbeaten track which her 
husband has tenderly tried to soften. " Does 
my darling still love me?" Ah, if he only 
knew ! Could she, after learning how he 
had acted, continue to love him? Would 
not her affection turn into hatred? He 
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would tell her of his own sufferings, and how 
he had done all for her dear sake. Would she 
believe him ? 

And so the next day passed on, a day in 
which Chartres lived two or three years of 
ordinary existence. 



s 



CHAPTER VIL 

Chartres had an intimate friend with 
whom he had lived ahnost ever since he came 
to Spain. The name of this friend was San 
Just, a hidalgo by birth, a civil engineer by- 
profession. He was a young fellow of about 
seven-and-twenty ; and Chartres had made 
his acquaintance through his being appointed 
by the Government a sub-inspector of mines 
under himself. San Just had been, like 
thousands of his country-men, educated at 
one of the French military and engineering 
colleges, and he now held a conmiission as 
Captain in the Spanish corps, analagous to 
our Royal Engineers. 

This young man, although without a six- 
pence except his pay to live upon, had been 
of the greatest use to Chartres. He had a 
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cousin in high court favour at the time ; and 
though Chartres had been promised — if he 
would come to Spain from Chili, and if he 
succeeded in the undertaking of drawing the 
mines — a patent of nobility as a portion of 
his reward ; yet had it not been through the 
influence of St. Just's cousin, this portion of 
the compact might, and probably would, have 
been overlooked San Just, like most Spa- 
niards, was a devoted worshiper at the shrine 
of Venus, a rewarded worshiper, too, and 
one who from his great personal attractions 
had hardly ever known what it was to have 
his prayers unanswered. He was withal a 
good business man, or Chartres would have 
had nothing to do with him, and one of the 
best swordsmen in Spain to boot ; his French 
experiences had helped to make him this 
latter. It is unnecessary here to give any 
more of his biography. What he afterwards 
did was only what most of his countrymen 
would have done and, indeed, many English- 
men, too. 

Chartres had now been living with him 
for upwards of three years, and they were at- 
tached to each other; it was to him that 
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William, since he had seen his children, had 
given over the management of his professional 
affairs ; and, consequently, his mind was toler- 
ably easy on that score. Chartres now thought 
of making a confidant of San Just ; but after 
some consideration he abandoned the idea, 
" He will, however, be able to assist me in 
some way at all events," he thought. And 
he did help him, indeed. But this is advanc- 
ing matters. 

Chartres hadn't even at the end of two 
days made up his mind as to what course 
he should pursue. Firstly, however, he must 
find out where Lucy lived ; and this he did 
by means of his Chilian valet Mateo, a lad 
whose mother had died while she was cook 
and factotum in household afl^airs for William 
among the Andes. The boy was sixteen 
years old when he was left alone in ' the 
world ; and now he had no other home but 
his master's, and no other wish beyond 
serving and pleasing him. 

Mateo found the hotel where Mr. and 
Mrs. Chartres were staying, and he also dis- 
covered that Lucy had a maid with her — an 
Inglesa. Chartres now wondered how it was 

I 2 
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that he had never met his wife in society ; 
but he was truly grateful to Providence that 
he had not done so ; and for the future he 
would take care to accept no invitations. 
The maid could, no doubt, be bought over, 
and this would be his first step ; so he sent 
Mateo the next morning to watch the hotel 
for the girl's coming out, she would surely 
pass in and out at least once in the day. And 
she did so with the children. Mateo followed 
along the Prado ; and when he saw her seated, 
flew to his master. William went to her, 
sauntered slowly up and down while his heart 
beat thickly at the sight of his children, and 
the sound of their voices. He spoke to the 
eldest boy, this time assuming a foreign 
accent, which in his agitation he had ne- 
glected to do the first time he had met them. 

" Ah, good day, my dear," he said. " Do 
you recollect me?" 

What if the eldest boy, now more than 
ten years old, should say, " Yes, and you 
are papa from Australia ?" 

"Oh, yes;" eagerly returned the child. 
" I remember you. You are the gentleman 
who spoke to us the other day, and asked us 
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our mamma's name and our names ? Do you 
know mamma ?" 

" I know her name now, dear — " 

" Because we told mamma that you spoke 
to us, and she made us tell about you, all 
over and over again, and then she cried." 

"Hush, Master Willy; you shouldn't 
talk such nonsense !" interrupted Mary. 
She thought, perhaps, that this elegantly 
dressed, grand-looking gentleman had fallen 
in love with herself. "You musn't mind 
what the children say. Sir," she explained, 
"my mistress is not very well, she is not 
strong." 

" Mrs. Chartres, you mean .?" 

"Yes, Sir." 

"Has your mistress nobody besides the 
chUdren with her ?" 

" Only her papa, Sir. She is a widow 
lady." 

" A widow lady ?" William repeated, his 
heart bounding. It was almost delirious plea- 
sure to hear this again ; though, when first 
he had seen his children they had told him 
the same thing. "And has Mr. Chartres 
been dead long ?" 
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" Yes, Sir, five or six years." 

"No, he isn't dead at all mamma often 
says," interrupted the second eldest child. 

" Hush, Master Albert, and don't you be 
naughty. Sir," cried the vexed girl. 

" Oh God !" thought Chartres, " then she 
still clings to the idea that I am living !" He 
was too much oppressed to speak. 

The girl said hastily, " It's only the child's 
nonsense. Sir. My mistress's husband was 
killed in Australia, and she is fretting for 
him ever since ; though she sometimes says 
to her papa that perhaps he may not be dead 
after all." 

"Not dead ?" 

" So she says. Sir. But her papa nor any 
one don't mind her ; and she don't mind it 
herself either, when she is quiet and not 
grieving for him." 

" Ah, Lucy, Lucy ! how can I ever be 
worthy of such affection?" was Chartres' 
inward cry. 

"Mamma and grandpapa are gone to 
Almanza to see where my grandmamma was 
bom," said the eldest boy. "They went 
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this morning, and I don't know when they'll 
be back." 

" There !" thought Chartres, " there, ot 
all places on the earth !" 

And on the instant he resolved to follow 
them, and endeavour to catch a glimpse of 
his beloved wife. 

"And what is your name?" he asked the 
simpering girl of nineteen. 

" Mary Bridge, Sir." 

"Well, Miss Bridge," he said, flattering 
her, " if you will let the children run away 
over to that pastry-cook's yonder and listen 
to what I have to say, you will be so far 
from doing harm that you will be doing 
good." And while the girl was stammering 
out some objections, he beckoned the children 
to him, and giving each a few pieces of silver, 
told them to go and buy as many cakes as 
they could eat. 

" May we go, Mary ?" 

And their father answered for her, " Yes — 
yes, my dears ; off you go. Mary will wait 
here for you." And then he spoke to the 
girl. " Now, Miss Bridge the fact is that I 
am an old friend of Mrs. Chartres and of her 
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husband (when he was alive). I used to live 
with them in Australia. It is a wonder 
Master William didn't know me. You heard 
me ask him whether he didn't ?" 

" Yes, Sir." Mary answered considerably 
reassured. 

" Now, in the first place, I don't want Mr. 
or Mrs. Chartres to know anything of what 
I say to you. Mr. Chartres and I had busi- 
ness transactions in Australia, and I want to 
learn all I can about him. There is no harm 
in this — ^is there ?" 

" I don't know. Sir," the girl faltered. She 
felt however rather disappointed that there 
seemed to be no love-making in this matter, 
either towards herself or anybody else. Rich 
gentlemen had married poor girls before then. 

" There is no harm, I assure you. And by 
the way I have here a little purse for your 
acceptance, and — and — you may as well take 
it now." 

And the girl did take it. It contained four 
gold pieces. 

"All I want you to do is to hold your 
tongue," he explained. 

" But the children ?" 
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" O, they only know me as the gentleman 
who spoke in English to them." 

And soon Mary told Chartres all she knew. 
It was sufficient to make him a happy man. 
And telling her that he would see her again 
in a few days in the same place, he got her 
promise to say nothing concerning his in- 
quiries, and so went away. 

"How am I to break the truth to my 
darling?" he thought. "How am I to let 
her know that I am living, and love her still ? 
If such a trivial thing as a stranger's asking 
the children her name made her nervous and 
ill, how can I venture with safety to let her 
know the truth ? Ah, many a time surely 
has she repeated what she first said when I 
was going to Australia, that except she saw 
my body dead before her eyes, she could never 
bring herself to believe I had left her alone 
in the world ! This has been in her mind all 
these years ; and she clings to the memory 
of the old days still. God reward her, and 
pardon me the great sin I have committed !" 

Still he could form no definite plans as to 
how he should make himself known. He 
began unwittingly to do as many a man does 
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— sport with his happiness, play at ** lose and 
find it " as it were, now he was sure his Lucy 
loved his memory. An uncontrollable desire 
came upon him to see her while he knew her 
heart was all his, to look into her sweet face, 
and be near while her inmost thoughts were 
of him. When it did come to her ears how 
he had sinned, this precious affection for him 
might turn to hate. Nothing could insure 
him against this change. But now he knew 
she was all his own, and he would see her while 
she was such as he had last beheld his darling. 
His child had said she was gone to Almanza. 
He easily guessed why. At that spot her 
heart would be full to overflowing ; at that spot 
she would assuredly be his own in the spirit ; 
and there he must behold her ! He would 
so arrange the matter with the guardian that 
he could see and yet not be seen ; and that 
afternoon he started for Almanza. Lucy and 
father from what his child had said would 
probably stay there for a day or two, and 
thus he would be in time to see them. But, 
as we know, he was too late; and he and 
Mateo passed Father and Lucy in their car- 
riage on the road. 
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Did he know who was in that carriage? 
Yes ; he caught a faint glimpse of that dear 
face and he recognized it. But he dared not 
discover himself. 

He was back in Madrid the next day. 

Four days of mental torture passed during 
which Mateo could not see Lucy's servant 
At length he met and brought her to his 
master's house. There she related how Lucy 
was ill, and why she was so. 

^' God forgive me !" cried Chartres, in his 
grief after the girl was gone, " here is still 
more anguish that I have caused !" 

But he could do nothing ; at all events he 
believed so. He might then have disclosed 
himself to father ; but he did not. That 
extraordinary desire still existed — to behold 
his wife again, to be near, to touch her and 
hear the sweet tones of her voice while he 
was sure she loved him. So he^ waited. He 
had other reasons, too, for not revealing him- 
self that day to father; other reasons, or 
rather other instincts. We know how a 
child puts off the tasting of a sweetmeat 
while he gloats over the knowledge that he ' 
actually possesses it. We know how men act 
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in the same way, and often put ofF for a time 
the enjoyment of a great pleasure which 
they are certain of compassing. This seems 
to be an instinct in human beings, just as it 
is an instinct with some, here and there, to 
wish to throw themselves over a precipice on 
whose edge they stand. Instincts are un- 
accountable ; Chartres' was. But they exist 
for all that 

Mary Bridge in due time informed Chartres 
that her mistress was restored to health. He 
too may be said to have been restored, after 
the mental sufferings he had undergone, the 
most fearful of all was his dread that he 
might, through her death, lose his prize just 
as it had come within his reach ! Indeed it 
would be hard to say whether the wife suf- 
fered more agony of mind than the husband 
did during those awful days of Lucy's illness. 

Well, now Lucy was recovered again, why 
did not Chartres go to her, or at least go in 
the first place to father and disclose himself? 
He had surely waited long enough ; he had 
waited many days to consider how he should 
act, and these days had been years to him. 
He ought to have gone, may be said; he 
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should have gone to his patient, loving, long- 
sufFering wife, and set her aching heart at 
rest then and for ever. Aye ; and he wished 
to go too ; every hour was a week to him 
until he did so ; but yet he dared not. She 
had been so agitated at seeing him — the ser- 
vant said — that it had occasioned her illness. 
Yes ; but what sort of emotion had been thus 
cruel ? Was it joy, or was it merely surprise 
at the appearance of one who had apparently 
been long dead ? And even allowing it was 
ioy ; well, but who could say that her love 
might not be turned into hatred when she 
learned the facts of his crime ? Besides he 
was assured that now she loved his memory, 
and he was afraid at the moment to risk this 
assurance. He was fearful and yet rejoicing 
at once ; and as has already been said he 
almost sported with his happiness. Again, 
although the maid had declared that Lucy 
was recovered, that was no guarantee that she 
was strong enough to bear such a shock as 
his disclosure must inevitably give her. He 
would wait and watch a day or two longer 
for her sake, and meanwhile he might have 
the delight of seeing his darling while her 
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heart was yet filled with love for him. Alas, 
no man is always wise ; few do always what 
is best to secure their own happiness ! 

He must see his Lucy then ; he must gaze 
upon her while he knew that her whole heart 
was still his ; and Mary Bridge was the one 
who could help them. She earned her 
rewards. 

" My mistress. Sir, is going to the masked 
ball," she told him, " to the ball at the 
theatre the night after to-morrow. Her 
papa makes her go out everywhere, you know, 
now she is strong enough, and he will be 
with her." 

" Are they going by themselves .?" 

" No, Sir ; there is to be some other ladies 
and gentlemen, French, I believe, with them." 

And here Chartres saw the ardently wished 
for opportunity of beholding his dear wife all 
unknown. " San Just will come with me, I 
know," he thought, " and he will be of some 
assistance in concealing me." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

The evening arrived ; and Lucy went to 
the ball. She wore no fancy costume, nor 
even a mask. "If William be in Madrid 
and sees me, he will know and perhaps claim 
me," she said inwardly. She, too, poor suf- 
ferer, was undergoing all the tortures which 
uncertainty could so well inflict. "He is 
living, and in this very land ; though I alone 
know it. No one will credit me — not even 
his own father ; but I have seen him as sure 
as the heavens are above me. Yes ; I know 
he is living ; but does he love me still ?" 
Ah me, this was the terrible question to 
which she awaited an answer. "Does my 
husband still love me ?" 

At first, after she recovered from the frenzy 
of despair at finding that not one being would 
believe and give her his aid, this terrible 
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doubt, whether William still loved and wished 
to claim her, arose. It did her good too, 
and helped to calm her. For, as one bodily 
pain will drive away another, so her fearful 
doubt actually now helped to destroy her 
despair. " They will not believe me. And 
yet suppose they did, how if William no 
longer loved, could they do anything to help 
me ? Perhaps he has seen that advertisement 
of mine ; perhaps he has seen me— and I 
know it must have been he who spoke to 
our children — why then does he not come to 
me i It is — it must be, because he no longer 
cares for his poor forsaken wife ! Let them 
all, then, still think that I am under a delu- 
sion; it is perhaps better that they should. 
Thank God they do ; for how could I bear 
them to think that my husband hated me !" 

Thus did she work herself up to this 
climax of even persuading herself to be grate- 
ful to heaven for what had a short time 
before driven her out of her reason ! And 
then she pictured a thousand possibilities. 

" He may be married, even : yes ; and to 
a prettier, cleverer woman than I am — one 
who has wealth to give him, and assist him 
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on his career ; for with money or interest I 
know he cannot fail to make a name for 
himself!" What thoughts occupied her busy 
brain day and night? She pictured her 
husband in every conceivable position and 
phaise of mind ; she thought of him as a 
moody bachelor, despising all women ; as 
an affianced bridegroom ; as a husband ; as 
the father of a family. 

Sometimes — and ah! those were indeed 
delicious moments — she pictured him as he 
really was, devoted heart and soul to her, 
and counting the moments until he should 
clasp her in his arms! "Is he poor, and 
knowing that I am rich is ashamed to come 
to me ?" she often asked herself. And then 
she thought what bliss it would be if she 
could find him and lay down all her means 
at his feet. Oh, those torturing doubts of 
hers ! She felt that they could not be borne 
much longer, and that one day the thing 
must soon be decided, or she would in reality 
lose her reason. 

With her mind in this state, it was no 
wonder that she should make the most of 
every occurrence, indeed the wonder would 
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be if she hadn't done so. She pictured to 
herself the fact of his seeing her at this bal 
masque ; pictured, as many a quick-minded 
realizing woman has done, what actually was 
to come to pass. " If he is poor and ashamed 
to disclose himself now, yet when he really 
sees me all his old strength of love may 
return, and it will overcome every other 
feeling." 

So she went in simple evening costume, in 
the half mourning she always wore, and had 
no mask. The dress was a pale lavender 
silk, trimmed with black lace, and lovely as 
she was, and heartily wished to be — ^seeing 
that he might behold her — she was careful 
not to dress in a fashion which would appear 
incompatible with her forlorn condition. 
" He may see me," was her rapturous thought, 
" and I want to look as pretty as he always 
said I was, and yet not too joyous looking." 
And she was careful even in the choice of 
the flowers for her hair. They were roses 
and bay-leaves ; and her bouquet was simply 
a collection of lemon blossoms, and nothing 
else. She knew well that William understood 
the language of flowers; and if he does see 
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me," she thought, " God may influence him, 
even through those little things, to come 
back to me and love me again." 

" San Just is the very fellow to help me 
now," Chartres said to himself; and accord- 
ingly to San Just he spoke. 

" I have a couple of tickets for the royal 
bal masque to-night, will you go?" 

" Go ?" repeated the gay San Just ; " will 
a duck swim ?" And thereupon he recol- 
lected that no time was left in which to pro- 
cure a fancy dress. 

" Dress be hanged," Chartres cried. " Let 
us wear only masks and dominoes." 

" Better those than nothing, my friend," 
San Just agreed. 

" And listen, San Just ; I have a notion. 
Let us have a bit of fun. We'll make our- 
selves up exactly alike, and neither speak nor 
remove our masks the whole night." 

"O, that is your plan," is the laughing 
remark. " All right, my friend, I am ready to 
help you." And ready enough he was too at 
all the tricks of the South. 

So the two friends went to the ball dressed 
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exactly alike. Chartres saw to this with 
special care. Their masks completely con- 
cealed their faces, and in their long dominoes 
there was no possibility of telling one man 
from the other. 

"Stay," said Chartres, as they were going 
out to the carriage ; and he took up a fold of 
San Just's domino and cut with his penknife 
a large slit in it like a letter V. 

" What in the name of the Virgin are you 
doing V cried San Just. 

" Look here !" was the answer ; and 
Chartres cut a piece of his own domino 
exactly like the other, and exactly in the 
same place. 

" Now, you see people will readily notice 
the rent part ; and so long as both of us are 
not seen together, they will take it as a dis- 
tinguishing mark. The thing has been already 
done many a time." 

" Well done, Menez !" cried San Just. 
" You're a cleverer fellow than I took you for !" 

" And," is Chartres' last injunction as the 
two reach the rooms, " mind that you don't 
ever enter the room where I am without tak- 
ing the domino off. Take it off now." 
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And they entered the crowded apartments. 

This fancy masked ball was a grand aiFair, 
given by the Queen on the anniversary of her 
birthday. Nobody has ever seen anything 
like it in England. Bals masques don't take 
among us ; they somehow degenerate into a 
Cremorne business when they cross the 
Channel. It would take too much space to 
give a description of the rooms, and the 
people, and the dresses, and the music, and 
the lights, and the flowers. All these were 
as they had been in Spain a thousand times 
before. Suffice to say that these birthday 
balls were celebrated all through the Penin- 
sula ; and Chartres always had the entree to 
them. Father a nd Lucy received their tickets 
through the British Ambassador. 

Chartres, after passing through many of the 
apartments in vain, at last saw his wife — saw 
her plainly, that is to say he could see her 
well after a moment or two ; for during his 
first look he perceived her through a mist 
only, so excited was his mind. He heard her 
sweet voice. It takes a very strong emotion 
indeed to make a strong healthy man tremble 
as Chartres did in every limb. There was 
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his own beautiful, well-beloved wife before 
him ; here was her own dear voice awaking 
by its sound such a flood of happy memories 
— yes, all happy ones then. Aye ; and we 
mostly recollect past joys more readily than 
our past sorrows. Our miseries, suffered 
years ago, are so toned down by that smoother 
of all roughness, Time, that we wonder how 
they once pained, so light do they appear to 
us in after years. It would be idle to attempt 
to describe all William's thoughts at that 
moment. He couldn't have described them 
himself. There was his own Lucy, whom he 
had so cruelly and yet so mistakenly deserted ; 
and here was he himself now a prosperous 
and honoured man, but alas, yet a truly 
miserable one. " Will she love me when she 
learns for certain that I am living, and that I 
left her of my own free will ?" This was the 
question with which he tortured himself. 
Lucy was conversing with some ladies and a 
gentleman, apparently French, for they all 
were using that language. He recollected 
that he had stood in the one spot gazing at 
her too long to be secure from notice ; and 
he slowly dragged himself away from her 
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presence. Then he went out into the air, 
leaned his head and arm against an orange 
tree, and tried to collect his confused thoughts. 
"Will she continue to love me when she 
knows all .?" How perpetually this torturing 
question was before him ! She looked pale 
and thoughtful to-night, and yet she talked 
and smiled. And why should she not ? Was 
he to wish that because she was now sure that 
he was alive, she should live like a recluse 
and act like a nun ? What was he to look 
forward to ? what was he to expect from her ? 
And the self-made answer was " nothing." 
Ah ! had he but known the truth ! 

He went in again, and passed through the 
room, but she was not there. Then he sought 
about for his friend, and when he had found 
him, he led him into a corner. 

" There is an Englishwoman whom I know 
very well here to-night, I want you to try 
and take her for a partner, and dance as my 
vis-a-vis. Come, and we will find her ; and 
by the way you may as well leave your 
domino oiF, and your mask on." 

San Just laughed knowingly. ** By San 
lago, my friend, you are caught in the toils at 
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last. But why do you wish me to keep ofF 
my domino ?" 

" It will spoil the fun if I tell you, San 
Just ; but you'll soon know all about it." 
Chartres explained, smiling purposely. 

Lucy and her friends were walking about 
in another apartment 

" That is she, San Just," whispered Chartres. 
How could he be calm with Lucy before 
him ? and San Just exclaimed, 

" By heavens ! what a lovely creature ! 
But you need not pinch a man's arm in order 
to point his attention to such a houri as she !" 

" Did I ?" And Chartres forced a laugh. 

" By my soul you did," said San Just rub- 
bing his sleeve. 

And as Lucy and her companions came 
nearer, San Just continued. 

" Yes ; by all the saints she is a true beauty. 
I don't know what she is like ; she might be 
one of our own countrywomen as well as an 
Inglesa. I have never seen anything like her 
before." And he kept steadfastly looking 
with admiration at her ; which indeed was of 
itself a high compliment to her loveliness 
even had he not uttered a word ; for, as with 
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all very handsome men, ordinary looking 
women were of no account to him, and so 
pampered was he even by the prettiest girls 
in Madrid, that not even every lovely woman 
could gain his admiration. *' She is no young 
Miss either," he remarked almost, as if he 
were speaking to himself, but yet sufficiently 
loud for Chartres to hear, " she must be 
thirty or somewhere thereabout ; which is a wo- 
man's best time ; just the age for the heart." 

Chartres restrained himself by a powerful 
effort. " I want you to take — " he began. 

— " Why by the Santa Madre," San Just 
burst out interrupting, " that is De Lisle, one 
of my old college companions. Let us go to 
him at once." 

" Stop, San Just. I want you to ask the lady 
to dance. She must not recognise me yet, or 
that would spoil all ; and, moreover, I want you 
and myself to be dumb men in public for the 
rest of the evening ; my object is that she 
should mistake me for you, or vice versd. And 
now you have a capital opportunity to get 
her as a partner since you know De Lisle." 

" All right, my friend," saidSan Just, highly 
enjoying Chartres' scheme. 
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And in a minute or two Chartres returned 
with a friend on his arm. She was a pretty 
Murcian girl, dressed in the style Louis 
quatorze^ the daughter of an old colonel in 
the army as poor as a mouse, but as proud as 
a peacock. 

" Now go, San Just ; I'll meet you in the 
ball-room when the next quadrille begins." 

And away went San Just eagerly. But 
although he was by no means selfish in other 
matters, he was very much so in affairs of 
the heart. All animals are selfish in their 
affections where sex is concerned. Even 
Love is a thoroughly egotistic feeling ; one 
loves because it pleases oneself, not because 
it affords pleasure to its object. 

" She is a lovely woman," soliloquised San 
Just, ** and who knows that she is not also 
a rich one. Pray the Saints she has no 
husband. She doesn't look unlike a widow." 
San Just in England would have been called 
a decided rouiy and what is more he would 
have considered himself to be one. But in 
Spain, he only thought and acted as most 
other handsome young fellows did, and made 
loving a part of the business of existence. 
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Said he, " Menez is struck by the lovely 
Inglesa, and by San lago, so am I. Every 
man for himself in these aiFairs, and I will 
do my possible too, and for myself. If she 
is like most other English people, wealthy, 
I on the other hand am very poor ; and she 
might marry me, and so * Vive t amour ^ as 
the French song says." And over he went 
to his friend De Lisle. 

He had great confidence in his handsome 
face, and only that he knew Chartres was 
watching him, would probably soon have 
taken off his mask before the lady. As it 
was he took his old friend, De Lisle, by the 
arm and led him aside. De Lisle recognized 
him in an instant. ' . 

" Tell her Tm dumb," said San Just, in 
reference to his compact with his friend 
Chartres ; and the other laughed and entered 
into the jest. 

The Frenchman had no objection in life to 
introduce San Just to the lady, seeing that 
not only was his own fiancee present, but 
that he had already found Lucy to be a not 
very attractive companion, "a thorough 
Englishwoman, my dear, a prude to whom 
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everything that can be said or done is 
* shewking !' just like all her compatriot es'' 
And thus San Just engaged Lucy for the 
next quadrille. 

Now we all know that such freaks as 
dressing alike, and pretending to be dumb, 
with other mystifications, are not only 
conunon, but indeed the very life and soul 
of a true masked-ball on the Continent. 
People don't wear a mask for the sake of 
having a troublesome bit of black silk over 
their countenances ; they wear it usually for 
mirthful purposes of deception, and if they 
are clever, they use many other stratagems as 
well in order to escape identification. So 
San Just, on his introduction to the lady, 
heard all she had to say, and answered her 
by writing on his tablets. " My twin brother 
and I," he wrote, " are dumb, though we can 
hear a sweet voice, and admire a lovely face 
as well as others/' 

" Dumb from your birth ?" Lucy asked, 
smiling, and carrying on the jest. " Then 
how have you learned to understand lan- 
guage V' 

San Just shook his head, " Dumb in con- 
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sequence of a vow," he wrote, " we both, at 
our last ball, told an untruth to an ugly girl, 
and said she was a pretty one, and by way of 
penance our confessor has made us promise 
to be dumb at this and the next two balls we 
are to attend." 

Lucy, to tell the truth, was not a very 
sprightly partner; still, common politeness 
forced her to try and be sociable, and to act 
to-night as other people of the country did. 
But, do all she could, she was conscious that 
she was not agreeable. She was agitated, 
nervous, low-spirited, her eyes were perpetu- 
ally moving, she scarce could answer her 
partner's questions and remarks, much trou- 
ble as he took in writing them out ; not a 
figure went by, not a mask entered which 
her eye did not restlessly and eagerly scan. 
Her heart was at one moment painfully 
throbbing, at another she thought she must 
faint. If there is such a thing as prescience, 
she experienced it now. Sometimes she felt 
assured that she, that evening, should behold 
her lost husband ; sometimes, that all this 
seeing of him must in truth be a delusion, as 
father believed ; one fear never left her — 
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that she might really be seen by William and 
yet avoided ; and this she knew would kill 
her if it came to her knowledge. As his 
trouble was "Will she love me when she 
knows all ?" hers was, " Does he love me 
still ?" Much as she felt assured that a great 
crisis of her life was near at hand, she could 
lay out no plan of action suited to any cir- 
cumstances which might arise. If she were 
to meet her husband face to face, she was 
certain that she would not venture to go and 
take his hand. Her mind was in truth be- 
wildered with doubt as to whether she was 
now loved at all. Truly she feared that she 
was no pleasant companion to San Just. 

" She is silent all through not seeing my 
face," chafed San Just. "Curse the thing! 
I wouldn't keep this mask on longer for any 
other man than Menez for five minutes." 
And he looked around, and at a distance 
could see Chartres watching him. 

" A quadrille" was the announcement ; and 
Chartres came near and beckoned to San Just. 

" We will dance vis-i-vis to my brother," 
her companion said to Lucy. And she 
mechanically took her place with him. 
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Now we know that Chartres was also in 
the character of a dumb man. De Lisle with 
his partner was but a short way off in the 
same set ; and he nodded twice or thrice in 
a significant way to San Just as much as to 
say "How are you getting on with your 
partner ?" all which Chartres saw and was 
enraged at. Talk about a man's loving his 
wife so that he would not have " the winds 
of Heaven visit her face too roughly!'* 
Chartres in his present distraught state of 
mind was jealous of his friend's knowing his 
wife was a woman at all ! 

The music began, delicious soul-stirring 
music it was, and the dance commenced. 
Lucy's eyes had been restlessly searching the 
many masks which passed to and fro ; but 
now she looked at those who stood opposite 
to her. As to William, his mind was almost 
as confused as his wife's was, more so per- 
haps, seeing that he knew her while she did 
not know him. Why had he asked to dance 
this quadrille with her before him ? To be- 
hold his darling in secret; to watch that 
beauteous face which was so dear to his 
heart ; to touch the loved hand, and feel the 
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sweet breath upon him. Had he any idea 
of disclosing himself then ? Heaven knew ; 
not he. To be close to her without her 
knowing it — that was all he understood he 
wanted. 

" I am secure," he thought, " from recog- 
nition ; my cap and mask conceal every hair 
and feature, and this wide and long domino 
surely hides my figure. Even she will not 
know me." 

And Lucy looked at those who stood 
opposite to her ; and her eyes remained upon 
him. Was it the height ; was it the figure 
even covered as it was ; was it a sound of his 
voice unconsciously uttered that made her 
shiver so : and she dared not look any longer 
at the moment. Then the dance began ; 
and husband and wife touched hands. Char- 
tres trembled from head to foot as they did 
so. The dance went on. 

Remember that at this time Chartres wore 
a domino with the conspicuous mark he had 
put upon it San Just had on his mask only; 
his domino was with an attendant. 

The dance went on ; and the husband 
took his wife's hand again. His arm was 
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round her waist, and her hand upon his 
shoulder. Both trembled; Lucy unable to 
comprehend why she did so. Now they 
were face to face again ; she looked up and 
she looked down upon the man whose touch 
had thrilled her body to its core. He stood 
before her, but three yards away ; but the 
domino covered him from shoulder to ancle. 
She noticed the rent he had made and knew 
she would remember it. It is useless to ask 
whether there is such a thing as animal 
magnetism, because we know well enough 
that there is. " But," it may be asked, " is 
there a possibility of one spirit communing 
with another by the touch, or even by pro- 
pinquity alone?" Some declare that there 
is, and adduce what they call electro-biology 
as a proof of it. It is hard to say. Per- 
haps Lucy's excited and straining imagination 
led her to-night to credit incredible things- 
Possibly her highly wrought nervous system 
had assumed some of those powers which 
usually lie chained down in man, until the 
bonds of the flesh are shaken off. We all 
have heard that people have seen with their 
feet and heard with their arms. Lucy, at 
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the touch of her husband, seemed to both 
see ard hear with her hands. 

" It is my husband ! O God ! Can it be 
that I have actually touched him ?" 

And at that moment all the external world 
seemed shut out from her senses. She lived 
in her hopes — in them, surrounded by them, 
enveloped by them, and obedient to them 
only. Until William was gone she had hardly 
the power of feeling the impressions of the 
senses by which man communicates with the 
outer world. 

" If it is William, then he knows me. He 
sees me. He may still love me. I may wait 
and not despair !" 

She could not reason, but she had the 
power of recollecting ; and now she had the 
sense sufficient to know that she had latterly 
thought how a thousand circumstances might 
make it inexpedient for her husband to dis- 
cover himself, and claim her just at the 
present time. And this recollection now came 
to support her. 

The dance went on; their hands again 
touched, and without a thought upon either 
part the fingers closed upon one another. 
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Once again it was thus ; and oh the smile of 
unutterable joy which passed over the faithful 
wife's sweet features ! Her soul appeared to 
leave her body and fly to him, and she moved 
spell-bound and trembling with ineflTable hap- 
piness. And soon, but too soon the dance 
ended, and she was led to her seat almost 
fainting with her burden of inexpressible bliss 
— a burden in truth then, for it seemed to be 
too much for her to bear ! And sitting there, 
she closed her eyes and prayed to her God — 
ah, so fervently ! — for strength to act rightly, 
and prayed too for her ascending thanks to 
be received. 

San Just hadn't occupied himself with her 
very much ; he was too busy looking about. 
But now she was seated he wrote on his 
tablets, and gave them to her. But when he 
saw no hand reached out to take them, he 
gazed well into her face, and saw her closed 
eyes and hei: smiling features. His interest 
was immediately much aroused. 

" She is pretending to fall asleep. I wonder 
if it is to tempt me to kiss her hand, as 
Maria did at the last bal masque ?" 

And he humoured her as he iamgined — 
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and stood in silence looking into her lovely 
face. 

" ril do penance," he thought, " if she is 
not on the look out for a husband. I know 
the way of these prudes who want admiration 
— all their pretty tricks." 

San Just, we know, was a Spaniard, and 
thought as he was brought up to think. 

" I'm sure I saw her smile at him. Very 
likely that was only to make me jealous. 
Ah ! if I could only let her see my face and 
talk to her !" 

San Just had a strong and very well founded 
belief in the power of his eyes ; he knew how 
to ojear — ^make tender eyes — as well as any 
man in Spain. 

William's partner came up and touched 
San Just on the arm. 

" You are wanted caballero," she whispered, 
" yonder, at the door of that room." And 
she disappeared. 

San Just coughed to make Lucy's eyes 
open ; and as they did soj he pointed and 
motioned that he was going yonder. 

" Very well," Lucy murmured ; and he 
made his bow and left her. 



V 
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It was Chartres who wanted him. He 
spoke very slowly and carefully ; he was 
obliged to do this to conceal his agitation. 
But San Just was just now thinking of him- 
self too much to notice how his friend acted. 

"What do you think of your partner, 
San Just ?" was the question Chartres began 
with. Was she not his, and did he not want 
the universe to admire her now in his hour 
of triumph ? 

" By all the saints, she is a houri, and an 
extraordinary one too 1" San Just said. And 
he went on — " yes ; and I think I have made 
an impression on her too. You said you 
knew her. Is she married or single — maid, 
wife, or widow .?" And he laughed gaily. 

" I made a mistake, I find, when I thought 
she was an old acquaintance of mine." 

" Then by San lago, my friend, I myself 
will make love to the delicious creature !" 
San Just cries in laughing triumph. 

It was well that Chartres had his mask 
on, or the gay young man must have won- 
dered at the face before him ! 

" Does she not, poor thing, look as if she 
would like a fine young caballero like my 
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noble self to squire her about, and say pretty 
things to cheer her up ? Upon my life, she 
actually shut her eyes when I led her to a seat 
— shut her eyes in the old style, you know, 
pretending to be asleep, so that I might snatch 
a kiss !" 

Was it an accursed fatality that led the 
light-hearted gay young fellow to talk thus, 
or was it mere wish to have something lively 
to say ; or worse — vain boasting ? By 
heavens ! in the excited state of Chartres' mind 
to-night, but a very little would drive him 
out of his reason ! It can't be said that just 
before this conversation and after that dance 
he felt jealous or the reverse, or fearful or the 
reverse, or anything definite at all. The 
only thing that can be said truthfully con- 
cerning him, is that body and mind he was in 
one extraordinary chaos. His excited feelings 
might settle on one single object ; and if they 
did they must concentrate all their now dis- 
persed strength on that ! 
"A kiss? Eh, San Just?" 
" Yes ; a kiss, by all the saints !" 
" Try her, for the fun of it," was the 
remark and a sound like laughter accom- 
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panied it. "But you know that it was at 
me she smiled," the devil tempted Chartres 
to say, 

" O, I allow that ; but she did so only to 
make me jealous." 

"Try her," said Chartres — ^to San Just's 
ears — quietly ; and he took oiF his domino. 
"We are both of a height you know, and 
dressed and masked alike, and both dumb. 
Take this domino of mine and pass oiF for 
me, and you will find that she is exactly the 
same to one person as to another — that is 
equally indifferent to all." 

What did Chartres mean by all this ? He 
didn't know himself! 

" But I have my own domino ?" 

"Never mind; don't wait. Put on this, 
and try and get near her. Don't go as her 
partner again ; but be her vis-a-vis^ just as 
I was." 

By this Chartres evidently wanted to see 
how Lucy would act towards San Just, while 
mistaking him for her former vis-a-vis which 
was himself. Yes ; he wanted to see all this 
— that is, if he knew at the moment, himself, 
what he really did wish. 
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San Just was delighted to show his con- 
quest, or to pretend to show it ; or to try to 
show it ; anything for the sake of excitement. 
And next quadrille he was opposite to Lucy, 
who by this time had been rejoined by father, 
and now had De Lisle as her partner. 

William stood at some distance, and 
looked at his wife's dear form gliding through 
the dance. He, however, was too far off to 
see the expression of her face ; for now 
having no domino on, he had to be very 
careful lest his figure might be recog- 
nised. 

Presently San Just came up to him. 
" The fun !" he cried, " the fun, my dear 
friend !" 

" The fun ?" was the question repeated. 

" Yes. I can't understand her at all. Do 
you know, she actually squeezed my hand. 
She knew well enough too that it was mine. 
The domino never deceived her; and she 
really pressed my hand !" 

" Indeed ?" 

"Most truly. By the Saints, I do not 
know what to think of her !" 

" Don't you r 
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"Upon my life I don't," cried the un- 
suspecting young fellow. 

"Try what she is then, my friend," the 
devil again said through Chartres. And 
now all his being was wild jealousy about 
one thoughtless word being uttered concern- 
ing his wife, though it meant no harm. 
" You had better go and kiss her hand, San 
Just, or else even kiss her lips." 

And why not ?" was the gay rejoinder* 

By San lago, I will too. But you must 
not be jealous you know; she is no friend of 
yours you say ; and I am used to this sort 
of thing ; it is a part of my profession I 
tell you !" And he went away, waving his 
hand gaily. 

Chartres, with the demon of anger in full 
possession of him, saw San Just go up to 
Lucy and lead her from her seat. They both 
walked slowly and silently past him; and 
as they approached the doorway opposite to 
where he stood, he saw her hand taken by 
San Just and put to his lips ! Whether she 
made any resistance he did not notice, pro- 
bably she did not, from the thing being so 
sudden ; and after the act he simply had no 
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power to see whether she was angry or not. 
We observers may guess pretty accurately 
how she really did act, knowing how she 
thought that it was her own dear husband 
who was beside her. They say the lion 
shuts his eyes when he springs, Chartres 
certainly closed his at the moment, though 
he made no leap upon San Just. He was 
utterly bewildered; and before his calm 
reason was again in the ascendant, he could 
perceive that father had gone up to Lucy, 
taken her arm, and led her away. Fortu- 
nately father had not seen what happened. 

San Just came up to Chartres. Had he 
been able to see his terrible face he would 
not have spoken. " The old man has seen 
us and taken her away. But never mind, 
ril follow her and—" 

Here a blow laid the speaker on the floor. 
The striker walked away into another room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

What a scene it is ! The man in the 
mask and domino raising himself slowly, and 
in a bewildered way to his feet, his face pale 
as ashes, the foam on his lips ; the maskers 
running to see him ! The loud voices — some 
asking is he ill — some ** what has happened ?'* 
others crying that he had been stabbed by an 
assassin — more declaring that they have seen 
the fierce blow, with the fist only ! " What 
is it ? Who is he ? Where is the other gone 
to ?" And De Lisle pushes through the ex- 
cited crowd. It is all the work of less than 
a minute. There stands San Just speechless, 
his hand is held before his mouth ; he is livid 
and has a countenance like a demon ! His 
face is visible now, for he has torn the mask 
off, and there he stands glaring about. He 
has never before been struck in boyhood or 
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manhood, much less stunned and felled with 
a blow ! The blood is trickling down his 
chin and between his fingers. An English- 
man — accustomed to have given and receiving 
many a blow — would have put his handker- 
chief to his face, tried to staunch the blood 
and made light of his wound. San Just 
doesn't understand doing this, no Spaniard 
could ; and there he is fixed, hand on mouth, 
with glittering eyes and marble face ! 

De Lisle rushes to him and lays his hand 
upon his shoulder, breathlessly asking what 
has happened. But there is no reply to this 
question; the only movement is that of a 
violent stamping with the foot. San Just 
cannot speak; his shame, his surprise, his 
fury won't permit him to do so. But the 
crowd surges and murmurs, " He has been 
struck ; some one has stabbed him, look to 
his wound — is there a doctor here ?" And a 
dozen people talk. 

Of course there is a number of people 
who can see the man about whom all this 
excitement is, and a far greater number still 
who cannot see him. Many mount upon the 
seats and tables in the apartment in order to 
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look over the others' heads; and among 
these were women in plenty. Father and 
Lucy, who had not been twenty yards away 
when the scene commenced, hastened back 
near the spot. But they could see nothing 
for the throng. And Lucy, eager, she 
knows not why, steps upon one of the velvet- 
covered side-seats of the room, and San Just 
is before her eyes, the mask off and the 
marked domino still on. 

It is not William ! 

" Take me home, papa ;" she falters, " I 
feel as if I were going to die !" 

And she is led away, her body living ; her 
soul with its hopes stone dead within her ! 

By this time, San Just is explaining all in 
incoherent whispers — for he has no power of 
speaking aloud — to his friend De Lisle. 
The latter is pale enough himself; he is 
almost as excited as San Just. 

" A blow ! sacre diable^ a blow !" he 
grinds out from between his white teeth. 
And he thinks how if he were to have been 
thus insulted ! It is a fine opportunity for a 
showy Gaul to stand before a crowd as a 
warlike man ; and he clenches his fists, grinds 
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his teeth, and stamps his feet before them all 
partly in theatrical gesture, but mostly 
through real feeling — ^to show them all how 
he was one to spill the heart's blood of a man 
who should dare to touch him ! 

" He has been struck, my friends !" he 
cries aloud. And San Just shudders at hear- 
ing the insult, and puts out his hand to 
motion the other to be silent. But De Lisle 
doesn't notice him. ."Yes. But he shall 
kill the villain, kill him, I say; and I — I, 
will help him! Where is the accursed 
one !" 

And as he speaks there is a murmur that 
the guard is coming, while the words, " Make 
room in the name of the Queen !" are heard 
outside the crowd. 

" Where I say is the accursed one ?" cries 
De Lisle, noticing nothing but his own voice. 

" Silence !" cries the guard, and in a moment 
San Just and De Lisle are surrounded by the 
gendarmerie. 

" This way,. Senores, if you please ;" and 
from the excited and buzzing crowd the two 
men are led away. The spectators rush 
after them. Everybody talks ; the music is 
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silent ; and an excited concourse follows the 
two men. Outside the gendarmerie go, out 
into the gardens in front of the ball-rooms ; 
and here most of the followers are left behind. 
Only those very few who wear plain evening 
dress, and have been able to get their hats in 
a moment care to go out of doors. 

The soldiers are marching on; and an 
officer comes up. 

" What is the matter, caballeros ?" he asks. 
I have been — " San Just begins. 
• He has been hurt, thrown down indeed, 
through what he believes to have been but an 
accident,*' interrupts De Lisle, pressing San 
Just's arm. 

" Ah, indeed, Senor ? But let the caballero 
speak for himself." 

" Yes — yes," San Just explains. " It was 
an accident only ; I truly believe it was ; and 
I should not wish to have the accused 
punished." 

"Punished, Senor?" says the officer — he 
can see well enough how the affair is arrang- 
ing itself; De Lisle's gestures to his friend 
are intelligible even to a stranger — "who 
talks of punishment for an accident ?" 
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** Nobody, Senor," interposes De Lisle. 
" Nobody ; certainly not my friend." 

" It is a pity, Senores, that such an affair 
should happen at one of Her Majesty's balls." 

The gendarmes look at each other. 

" These accidents should never occur in a 
place like this." 

"I am sorry it has happened," San Just 
says; **but I fear that I too have been to 
blame. The fact is that in walking quickly 
past the gentleman, I tripped over his foot. 
Pray let the matter go no further." 

The officer hesitates, and looks round. 
Then he addresses his men. 

"You saw nothing of this accident any 
of you r 

Nothing, Senor." 

Nor did any caballero present ?" looking 
round on the few gentlemen who have accom- 
panied the soldiers thus far. 

Each one looks significantly at the other. 
There is a murmur which may mean anything. 

" Then, Senores, I suppose my duty is over. 
But as to these accidents, I must warn you to 
be more careful in future." 

The officer says all this aa a mere matter 
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of duty. He can do no more for want of 
evidence ; and even if he could it is not likely, 
he will. " Let the two gentlemen settle the 
affair between themselves/' is his thought ; 
and with a " Buenos noches^ Senores^^ he and 
his troop march away. 

^^BienT mutters De Lisle between his 
teeth, " you and I, my friend, have managed 
this affair well. You will kill him of course ?" 

"Santa madre de Dios!" cries San Just: 
" Yes, O yes, a thousand times !" 

"If he had acted thus to me," says the 
Frenchman, stamping his foot and throwing 
his arms out, " by all my hopes of salvation, 
and the ashes of my mother, I should neither 
eat nor drink until I had slain him — the 
miserable /" Then he turns to the bystanders 
now a few only — " Gentlemenj we need not 
ask you to keep this matter secret; your 
instincts as brave men will teach you how to 
do this well !" 

There is a general, " Yes, yes, Senor." And 
taking San Just's arm, De Lisle, now in the 
very height of his glory, raises his hat with a 
magnificent gesture, and marches proudly 
away. 

VOL. III. M 



CHAPTER X. 

That very night Chartres had a challenge 
to fight the best, or at least one of the best 
swordsmen in all Spain. He got a friend, 
Juan Perez, to act for him. 

He was too proud to refuse to use the 
usual duelling weapon — the rapier ; and even 
though his second besought him to allow him 
to ask for a fortnight's grace, so that he 
might practice with this unaccustomed weapon, 
yet he was too insane, proud, fatalistic — what 
you will — to allow this time to be asked for. 
Every preliminary was arranged before noon 
the next day, and the duel was to be fought 
six days afterwards. Even these few days 
were obtained by Perez without consulting 
his principal. Thus stood matters. 

That evening Chartres sent for Mary 
Bridge. 
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" My mistress is so ill, Sir. She is taken 
so bad and light-headed again ; and her father 
never leaves her side." 
Is she dying?" 

The doctor says she will have a hard 
struggle, Sir, to live and keep her senses. 
Her papa thinks the same, I'm sure ; for he 
is breaking his heart about her." 

William heard all this and believed it. As 
to himself, he knew his days were numbered. 
Well ; . he believed in an immortal life, and 
he would meet Lucy before long in a better 
world. He thought over this quite calmly ; 
" che sara sara,' he murmured. *^ It is to 
be." For he was still a fatalist. 

Another day passed, and Mary Bridge had 
more .to tell him. She knew now that he 
loved her mistress ; but for all she surmised, 
she never guessed who he was. How could 
he, seeing that Mr. Chartres was an English- 
man, and Don Menez a foreigner speaking 
only broken English ? She told him how 
her mistress had an awful shock ; how she 
believed she saw her husband " or his spirit " 
at the ball ; and how after all he " turned 
into another man," and one who kissed her 
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hand. Mary had overheard Father explain- 
ing all this to the doctor ; and she had 
gathered much of it too from her mistress's 
troubled words in her semi-delirium. " Not 
that she is altogether out of her reason," 
she explained, "for she knows everybody 
very well; but she lies all day in her bed 
quite gentle, and speaking to no one except a 
word now and then to her papa. The 
doctor and he say she has been under a delu- 
sion, and so the clergyman says too. But I 
think her reasonable enough now, and the 
doctor declares that it is a bad thing for her 
that her delusion has been driven off so sud- 
denly. I heard her tell her papa this morning 
that now, since all her hopes were gone, she 
longed to die. She told him that she knows 
now that her husband must have been dead 
all along ; and that it couldn't have been him 
she saw. And so. Sir, she has no more 
hopes, and wishes to die.'* 

" Longs to die ?" 

"Yes, Sir. Those are her words. She 
wants to die and go to her husband." 

And she will soon be with him, the un- 
fortunate man thought as he sat alone all 
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through that weary night, and brooded over 
his " accursed fate." 

Another day, and Mary was with him 
again. 

" Do you know what I heard her say this 
morning. Sir?" 

" Tell it." 

" Her papa was sitting by her bedside 
holding her hand, and she said to him, ^ Papa 
dear, I think now that if I had obeyed you, it 
might have been better for the dear children's 
sake. Ah, papa, I know it was very wrong 
in me to encourage that delusion ; but I could 
not help it. I wish now that I could have 
done as you desired about Edward Masham/ " 

" ^ My darling, would that you had ! But 
you can do so yet, dearest Lucy !' 

*^ She shook her head, * I am not worthy 
of him, papa ; he ought to have a wife who 
could love him with hef whole heart.' 

** * And so he will, my child, have in you a 
wife who can give him her whole affection — 
in a little while.' 

" * Ah ! it is too late now, papa. I don't 
want to live.' 

" * Nonsense, my child. You will live as 
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long as the Lord pleases. And you should 
think of the dear children, recollect, when 
you talk so despondently/ And she began 
to cry then. Sir, and I heard no more." 

"Now," said Chartres inwardly, "now I 
know my cue ! Let me die ; and let her be 
happy. When she learns to love him, and no 
longer regrets an unfortunate being like me, 
then let her know that I have been the means 
of making her happy and contented. Let 
her in the days to come learn that I had 
repented of my crime, and tried to remedy 
it!" 

And that day Edward Masham received a 
telegram from Madrid. 

"Your unfortunate friend Chartres is 
living. Lucy does not know this. He has 
now in reality but a few days in this world. 
Come to him for God's sake, if ever you 
loved Lucy, and that you wish to make her 
happy. You will find awaiting you a letter 

containing my address at hotel 

Madrid. Come at once. Do not miss a 
train." 

And a few hours after, Chartres received an 
answer. 
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" I shall be with you in fifty hours." 
When the telegram reached Masham, he 
happened by a mere accident to be in London. 
Chartres had telegraphed to six different 
clubs, directing that his message should be at 
once delivered to Edward Purday Masham, 
Esq., London. At two of these clubs his 
address was well-known, and the telegrams 
instantly forwarded. And the good-hearted 
faithful Ned set out on his journey ; and on 
the third day was in Madrid. 

During his long railway journey through 
France and across the Pyrenees, Masham 
thought he had completely habituated himself 
to the extraordinary fact of his old friend's 
being alive. But he had hardly succeeded. 
He arrived in Madrid quite prepared to find 
Chartres an unknown man, a poverty-stricken 
creature, heaven knows in what awful con- 
dition, perhaps dying in a public hospital, 
perhaps — remembering the words of the 
telegram — condemned to death for some 
crime. He was prepared for anything rather 
than the reality. When he got the letter at 
the hotel, it astounded him almost as much as 
the fact of Chartres' being still alive had done. 
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**My dear Ned/' the letter ran, "burn 
this when you have read it, my address is — 
my name is Alvaez de Menez. I am not 
you will see the beggar I was six years ago ; 
but the .wealthy engineer whose name is 
well-known. Now put this into the fire. 
Lucy and father are at the — hotel. Don't 
let them see you for heaven's sake !" 

And Masham went to Chartres' house, a 
pretty villa in the best quarter, and rang the 
bell. Mateo opened the door, and evidently 
expected his visitor. Ned was shown into a 
richly-furnished study, and there with a beat- 
ing heart he waited. 

*^Is this all a dream brought on by the 
rapid and confusing motion of the train .?" he 
asked himself. "Or is William Chartres 
really the great noble, and the renowned man 
whom I find everybody knows ? Can an- 
other person have used William's name in 
order to induce me to come to this country 
for some reason yet unknown to me ? But I 
must soon see the dying man now, whoever 
he is." 

And just as Masham sat down bewildered, 
Chartres entered 
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" Ned, dear old Ned ! how good of you 
to come to me !" 

*^ Chartres ! My God ! to find you alive 
after all these years !" 

" Yes, Ned ; alive now, but to be dead 
in reality in a few hours," was the answer, 
with a sad smile. 

Masham's first idea on hearing this, was 
that his unhappy friend must be out of his 
mind. He certainly couldn't be dying, for 
there he was standing before him. But yet, 
as he looked into the well -remembered face, 
he saw the terrible misery which proclaimed 
itself in every line of it Chartres was as 
white as marble, his countenance was haggard, 
his lips wan, his eyes dull, and his mouth 
quivered as he spoke, while his restless hands 
played about the book beneath them. Yes, 
he saw that there was yet some fearful revela- 
tion to be made, either real or else the wild 
fancy of an insane man. Was Chartres mad 
or not? 

**Come, old fellow," Ned said, trying to 
put on a cheerful air, ** order up some wine, 
and let us warm our hearts on this occasion. 
Besides," he added, sadly, *^ you must know 
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that now-a-days I'm rather accustomed to a 
little imbibing." 

Chartres, without speaking, went to a 
chefFonier and took out some wine and 
glasses. His heart was so full and so de- 
pressed, he hardly knew what to say at the 
moment. 

But Ned swallowed off a large glass or 
two of wine, and rattled on, " Now, old 
fellow, let me see you follow my good ex- 
ample. Come, I see you want it badly. 
Let me be your physician," and he handed 
Chartres a large glass of strong wine. 

William drank it off. Then he sat down. 

" Ah, Ned !" he began, and then he 
stopped short. 

" * Ah, Ned !' Come, Will, old friend, I 
didn't travel five or six hundred miles to hear 
only that So you're alive, and prosperous, 
and have nothing much to hurt you after all, 
and no doubt you want to come into your 
own again, like King Charley over the water. 
And so you shall too, old boy, if I can help 
you, and soon too." 

"Never, Ned, never. That is all over 
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now. I am a doomed man; and she must 
learn nothing for years to come." 

" What is it all, Will ? Does she know 
you are alive ? Has she refused to live with 
you ? What is the matter ? Come, dear, 
gloomy old boy, don't make a mountain out 
of a mole-hill/' 

" It is a long story, Ned ; and has a miser- 
able ending for me." And then Chartres 
told his old friend all that had happened from 
the time he left his home until now. It took 
a long while to get down to the time of the 
challenge ; and after this, Masham related 
the history of Lucy and himself. The story 
was told simply, even with an appearance of 
gaiety ; but Chartres could see what his friend 
had suffered. Ned came to the end of his 
tale, and said, " for I did, and still shall love 
her dearly. Will ; but it must be now as a dear 
sister." Whereupon Chartres solemnly placed 
his hand on his shoulder, and said, " As a 
wife, Ned, and I thank God for it." 

Masham imagined that William was, after 
all, certainly not in his right mind ; he could 
not but stare at him. 

''As a wife, Ned," Chartres repeated. 
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" For San Just is the best swordsman in the 
country ; and as he has sworn to kill me, she 
must in a few hours be a widow. Oh God, 
if I had only been sure. If three days ago I 
had known she still loved me, and would love 
me if she knew all !" and he turned aside 
while a great sob burst from his bosom. 
Then he turned to Masham again, and spoke 
with a fierce stem calmness that was painful 
to look upon. " But you see as / see now, 
that it all was to be. One word from me 
might have saved all this misery, and — ^Ah, 
Ned, who can war against Fate ?*' 

"Who?" cried Ned, jumping from his 
seat. "Who can war ag^st Fate? Til 
war against Fate and be d — to it ! I'll do 
it ! You're going to walk up to that fellow 
and let him kill you, I suppose ? Is that it ? 

D him. I'll walk up to him and kill 

him or kick him. I'll give him another 
right-hander on his infernal countenance. 
Why, what the devil — " he roared, running 
his hands through his hair — **wh-what has 
come over you, Chartres? By heavens I 
thought you were mad, stark mad a minute 
ago ; but now I see you are only blind — 
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blinded by your confounded pride and your 
notions of honour ! You are going to be 
killed like a good boy, and to kill her too — 
eh, isn't that it ? You're going to — to — to 
tush ! By the lord Harry I can say no 
more!" And he strode up and down the 
room. 

Chartres said nothing. But the blood 
rose to his cheek, and he felt a gush of life 
within which strengthened him. 

Masham stopped still before him. " Char- 
tres — Will — " he called out, as if the other 
had to be roused to hear him. *^ Listen to 
me. Do you mean to say that your con- 
founded notions of honour, or Fate, or what- 
ever it is, are such that you have brought 
me all the way from England to tell me that 
you intend to destroy that poor girl — your 
wife ; just now, too, at the very moment 
when you can make both her and yourself 
happy for ever .?" 

" Ned, will you hear me?" 

" No ; I will not hear you ; but I will 
hear myself telling you that you must be a 
blinded idiot, and that you ought to be 
locked up if this is the way you are going on !" 
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** God help me ; what am I to do ?" 

" I will tell you in three words. Go this 
this very day to your poor little wife and 
take her in your arms, and leave this infernal 
country for ever/' 

"If it were possible, Ned? O, that it 
were ! But, Ned, I could not live as a 
coward I wouldn't, and I will not." 

"Who could blame you under the cir- 
cimistances ?" 

" But surely no one must learn these." 

And this silenced Masham. 

Chartres continued : " Yes, Ned, and even 
if nobody blamed me I should blame myself. 
I tell you once for all I could not live with 
her knowing myself a coward !" 

Masham after a minute's silence spoke 
again. " You struck that fellow first, you 
say — knocked him down .?" 

" I did." 

" Have you offered an apology ?" 

" I have not ; nor have I thought of such 
a thing." 

" Remember, you destroy her as well as 
yourself Remember this." 

"Even if I would offer an apology he 
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would not accept it. He has sworn to have 
my life, or die himself." 

" How do you know this ?" 
" Perez has told me. Everybody says so." 
An idea came into Masham's head — he 
would inform the police. But that idea had 
to be at once given up. He knew William 
only too well. " If I were to do this, he 
would kill either me or himself. His pride 
would drive him really insane." This was 
Masham's thought. "Now look here, Char- 
tres, can't you get on something of an 
equality with him. Can't you fight with the 
pistol ?" 

" Perez has already asked De Lisle about 
that, and they won't hear of it." 

"But you, as the man challenged, have 
the choice of weapons." 

"They won't allow that there is any 
further choice than as to the kind of sword 
to be used." 

"I'll gb to Perez about it." 

" It will be useless." 

"ShaUItry?" 

"No. Don't have my very memory 
branded with cowardice. Swords are the 
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weapons always used here — just as pistols 
in England: and I think that if a man 
were to choose rapiers in England, his claim 
wouldn't be allowed, nor would anybody 
but a coward care to cry out for pistols 
in Spain. I shan't, at all events." 

" At sunrise in the morning, you say ?" 

" Yes, Ned, old feUow." 

"Where does Perez live?" 

" Why do you want to know, Ned ? He 
will be here shortly." 

"For this reason. If he and I can get 
pistols as the weapons, will you accept the 
change ? It is your duty to do the best you 
can, for her sake. Don't forget that." 

" But it will be useless to try." 

" Leave that to me. But do you authorise 
us .?" 

" On one condition, and that is, that you 
make a show of right in demanding the 
change, and ask no shadow of a favour." 

" That is what I shall do," Ned said aloud. 
"And a deuced deal more too, old fellow, 
before I see you slaughtered," he added 
aside. 

Then Chartres gave the address of Perez. 



CHAPTER XL 

It was now well on in the afternoon ; past 
five o'clock ; and there was not an hour to 
be lost Masham went to see Perez, and 
his residence not being very far off, he 
walked there. " What an extraordinary man 
Chartres is," he thought, as he went along ; 
" there are not twenty of his kind on earth. 
Here he is again — after all his career of 
prosperity — as utterly stricken down by his 
fatalism as ever; even more so, I believe, 
than he was in his unfortunate days. It is 
an accursed creed this of his, and will prove 
his ruin. At this moment, with everything 
before him to make him happy, his fatalism 
and pride will not permit him to take one 
decisive step to save himself! But I must 
save his wife in spite of him, and I will too. 
And then he must be got away from this 

VOL. III. N 
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country at once. It is well for poor Lucy's 
sake that she does not believe it was he in 
reality whom she saw. What a fearful thing 
for her to lose just after finding him : for 
even her love could not now keep him from 
running on that fellow's sword ! However, 
/will prevent him," And the faithful Ned 
reached Perez's house. Now, Masham spoke 
French well, and like most other educated 
Spaniards, Perez did the same. 

"My name is Masham. I am English, 
and a friend of Don Alvaez de Menez, your 
principal in this affair with Don Tomas San 
Just." 

And the two men entered into business. 

" Now, Senor, as a very old friend indeed, 
my principal, Menez, wishes me to co-operate 
with you in this matter." 

Perez bowed, and declared he was much 
pleased to have an assistant. 

" What I want is to find some means of 
getting our opponents to use the pistol instead 
of the rapier.." 

" Very good, Senor, if it be possible." 

"You are aware of the fact that Senor 
Menez having resided the greater part of his 
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life among the English, is not at all skilled in 
the practice of the sword. As to the pistol, 
he is a pretty fair shot, though possibly not 
so good as his opponent ; and therefore in 
the event of an exchange the combatants 
would still be only on moderately equal 
terms. We ask no favour ; nor, indeed, 
would you or I accept any." 

"Assuredly not, Senor. But all this I 
have known from the first ; and, indeed, I, 
on my very first conversation with Senor San 
Just's second, made a suggestion to him con- 
cerning the weapons, also mentioning the 
circumstances you have alluded to. I made 
no definite request; merely threw out a hint; 
but altogether without any success Monsieur 
De Lisle called upon me, and spoke to me 
on the subject. His view of the aflFair is, 
that seeing the rapier is the duelling weapon 
invariably used in Spain, it was not possible 
— according to the acknowledged code — that 
any person should be called upon to fight 
with an unusual arm. I consulted with some 
of my friends, and was at length constrained 
to take his view of the case. What more 
could I do?" 
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" Will you oblige me by trying again ? 
Put the afFair in this light — that Senor Menez 
having been brought up among English 
people, is entirely ignorant of the use of the 
sword, and that therefore this affray with 
such a weapon would, in fact, be no duel, 
but merely a slaughter." 

Perez shook his head sadly. 

"This is as San Just wishes it to be, I 
fear. I will, however, at once put the matter 
to M. de Lisle from your point of view ; but 
I know beforehand that my effort will be in 



vain." 



This decided Masham. He said, " Then 
if you believe so, Senor, it is better that the 
matter should rest as it stands. I will go 
now and see Menez, and return in about an 
hour. You need not trouble to accompany 



me. 



And Masham left the house. He did not 
go to Chartres however, but stepped into a 
cafe and sat down. Nearly an hour expired, 
whereupon he returned to Perez. 

" I am happy to say, Senor," he said lightly, 
"that this unhappy afFair may be arranged 
now, at the eleventh hour. Menez will make 
an apology." 
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Perez stared. 

" A qualified apology of course, Senor." 

Perez shook his head doubtfully : but like 
a true Spaniard heard the speaker to the end. 

" Now the fact is that there has doubtless 
been a grave injury done by our friend. But 
it admits of very great palliation. It is a very 
peculiar case ; and I am the only friend 
Menez has who knows all about it. Are you 
aware that the lady is a very old acquaintance 
of Senor Menez ?" 

" Yes ; I have heard so much." 

" You are also aware I suppose that he was 
at one time engaged to marry her ?" 

" He never said a word of this to me," 
said Perez, starting up from his seat. 

Masham coolly continued, '" He was then ; 
and what is equally certain they love each 
other still, and should he live they will 
assuredly be married soon." 

" Carajo ! Why then he may after all offer 
an apology ; and it must be accepted too," 
cried Perez. 

" Exactly," Masham said cheerfully. ^^ And 
this explanation I am commissioned to offer 
Monsieur de Lisle, with an admission that 
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our principal much regrets the blow having 
been given." 

" Ah, that blow ! If there had been no 
striking," said Perez dubiously. 

" Well, it is j-egretted ; and what more can 
be done ? And now suppose we go at once 
to M. de Lisle .?" 

" Let us proceed then." . And Masham 
and Perez, in the name of their principal, 
explain matters to San Just's friend just as 
Masham had done to Perez ; and make the 
admission of regret. That evening De Lisle 
was to call on them with information as to 
whether the apology would be accepted. 

"Now, how am I to manage Chartres.?" 
thought Masham. " By heaven, I will ven- 
ture anything." And then he went to Char- 
tres whom he found gloomily walking up 
and down his room. Yet, he was somewhat 
hopeful ; for he knew that if he were to get 
a last chance, Masham was the man to pro- 
cure it. 

"Well, Chartres, Perez and I have been to 
see De Lisle, and it is certain we shall be able 
to arrange this afFair honourably." 

" Certain ? Ah, Ned, how can that be ?'' 
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Chartres asked, his face flushing purple with 
the violence of his emotion, and his eyes 
sparkling with the feeling of renewed life 
gushing through his body. 

" Yes certain, Will ; absolutely sure." Mas- 
ham said firmly. His object was to fix 
Chartres' ideas so strongly upon saving him- 
self, that he would refuse to part lightly with 
life after feeling the new hopes of being safe. 
If the apology were not accepted, then — it 
was Masham's idea — that William might, 
under the influence of his hopes, be brought 
to humble himself a little, and accept his life 
on some terms or other. San Just was a poor 
man, Masham had heard, and he as a last 
resource might even be brought into receiving 
the apology ofl^ered ; or Chartres might still 
be able to press for a few weeks* time, in 
order to take lessons from a fencing master ; 
or he might be persuaded to assume illness — 
a kind-hearted medical man could no doubt 
be found who would assist in the good work 
of saving life, and give a certificate of ill- 
health ; anything — anything to gain time, 
precious time! And if Chartres have but 
leisure to think calmly over his affairs he may 
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be brought to meet Lucy ; and she would be 
able to persuade him to quit the country. 
"Time," thought Masham, "anything to 
have a few days to think this accursed matter 
over. For, by heavens ! what with the con- 
tinued travelling, and want of rest, and 
astonishment, I am almost unable to collect 
my scattered wits !" 

"Yes," he repeated looking up, as he 
sat, steadily into his friend's flushed face, and 
determined to make him wish for Ufe, "the 
aflTair is in fact arranged ; he wUl accept your 
expressions of regret — only that mind you ; 
he doesn't ask more ! And now, old fellow^ 
you are the happiest man upon earth, or 
ought to be. To-morrow you will be with 
Lucy!" 

" This seems too much, Ned !" and Char- 
tres covered his face with his hands, and went 
into the further part of the room where the 
couch stood and threw himself upon it. 

"It is working, thank God!" Masham 
thought. "He will not lightly cast away 
the delicious hopes he is overwhelmed with 
now." And Ned poured himself out a stifF 
tumbler of wine. Poor fellow, he wanted 
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it often now : it was become a necessary to 
his existence. He knew very well why Char- 
tres' face was turned to the wall. He knew 
the chest was heaving and could hear the 
shortened breathing, great as the struggle 
might be to conceal them. Yes, Chartres 
was weeping — weeping quietly, and for the 
third time in his life feeling the blessed 
tears of relief flowing down his cheeks and 
through his fingers ; weeping like a woman — 
silently, happily. His tears were tears of 
joy — the first of the kind he had ever shed. 

" Yes ; let it work : thank God for it. He 
will desire to live now in spite of all his 
notions of honour and his accursed fatalism. 
He is picturing his own and his wife's happy 
fixture ; and it will take much to make him 
ruin the prospect" And Masham got up. 
"Now, old fellow, I must be oflF to Perez. 
Take and swallow a bumper of wine before 
I come back." And he went away without 
waiting for any answer. 

And Chartres lay there alone. At first he 
was confounded, stunned with the reaction 
of his mind. They say this is often the 
case with men sentenced to death when first 
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they hear they are given life — ^precious life. 
It was Chartres' case certainly : and thank 
Heaven tears came to his relief. He felt 
calmer after every sob — for now he was alone 
he had to make no effort to repress his heav- 
ing chest. In ten minutes he was recovered 
enough to get up, and with a trembling hand 
to pour out his wine. It did him good, and 
made him stronger ; and he could see his 
true position now and reason upon it. While 
he lay on the sofa, he had wept as one 
would who was half asleep and half awake. 
He could not have said why he had shed 
tears : he only knew he couldn't do other- 
wise ; that he was too happy to refrain from 
doing so. Now he was calmer ; and he 
rejoiced with unutterable joy, and walked 
up and down his room with fervent thanks 
to his merciful God filling his mind. " Father 
of mercy," was his frequent ejaculation, 
" forgive me for believing that thou art but 
a cruel despot to thy helpless creatures ! 
Pardon my great sin in doubting whether 
thou dost temper the wind to the shorn 
lamb !" And he dwelt on that most deli- 
cious of all facts, one which he had so fully 
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learned from Masham — that Lucy loved him 
still and would continue to do so even when 
she knew all ; that nothing he had done 
could cool her lasting affection ; and that 
she still rejoiced in the hope of being united 
to him again ! 

Chartres was no coward. No man could 
fear pain or even death less than he did. But 
naturally he was rejoiced to live ; under any 
circumstances he would have been so. But 
now, knowing what happiness was in store 
for him, and — through him — for Lucy, his 
children, and his dear good father, was it 
any wonder if he should be almost delirious 
with joy? We have seen that much as he 
desired life, yet he had preferred almost cer- 
tain death to what in his foolish pride he 
had considered dishonour. He wouldn't of 
himself even ask whether he might ofFer 
an apology to his enemy ; wouldn't run the 
risk, simply because people said his opponent 
would not be likely to accept one. No ; he 
was no coward; and those who were ac- 
quainted with him were . well aware of the 
fact. It may be wondered why — when he 
first received the challenge — he did not offer 
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an explanation of the circumstances which 
goaded him to act as he did, why, in fact, 
he did not proclaim that Lucy was his wife 
and make himself known to her. Had he 
done this, the laws of honour would have 
almost compelled San Just to accept an 
apology. And as San Just did not know 
she was Chartres' wife when he kissed her 
hand, Chartres might without the slightest 
imputation of pusillanimity make any ex- 
pression of regret, as his offence was so very 
grave and apparently so causeless. Well, 
Chartres had thought of all this ; had con- 
sidered what he had best do for so long 
and so deeply that his heart was wearied and 
worn with the debate. Everything was in 
doubt. If he discovered himself to Lucy, 
he might find that even then San Just would 
refuse to do anything but fight to the death. 
He, as the aggrieved party had, no doubt, 
the most numerous sympathisers and backers, 
and he and they might even charge Chartres 
with cowardice in oflFering the apology and 
sheltering himself behind his wife. Aye, and 
still compel him to fight. So that thus his 
good name would be first destroyed and 
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then his life. And doubting, I say, whether 
an apology would, under any circumstances, 
be accepted, Chartres believed it was then 
too late to take his wife and children to his 
arms. 

This was what had so cruelly tortured him. 
Already he was dead to them ; how then 
could he be such a monster as to enjoy their 
love, now only for a few days ; give his 
Lucy a new career of hope to follow, only 
to leave her a few hours after being re-united 
to her ? Alas ! now the die was surely cast, 
he had thought. Once he might have de- 
clared himself and been happy; but the time 
for that was passed. To do anything now 
but remain the dead husband which he was 
to her, would only destroy the woman he 
loved so well. He would, during those 
terrible hours before he had thought of 
Masham's aid, have given much to be able 
to arrange this duel which must to him be 
fatal. When he had learned from Perez that 
there was not the remotest prospect of stop- 
ping the encounter, nor even of substituting 
the pistol for the rapier, he gave up all those 
delightful visions which so lately he had 
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cherished ; gave up all hope of life, and 
wrapped himself in the old dark mantle of 
Fatalism. " It is to be," was his inward cry, 
" I was born to be unhappy, and to make 
others so !" And then his recent honours and 
success would seem to deny this. "Ah, I 
have been raised the higher only that my fall 
may be the greater. Che sara sara /" And 
even now, after the many changes in his life, 
and the lapse of so many years, that " never 
have anything to do with an unfortunate 
man!" came into his mind. Once in his 
agony, and before he gave up all hope, he 
had thought of flying from the country and 
going to England or America, and leaving his 
Spanish name and honours behind him with 
his disgrace. He might still possess Lucy, 
still have wealth, although not an unsullied 
name to give her. But this dream was only 
a dream ; it was a thing born only to die. 
No man can flee from himself. The poor 
fellow had found out this long ago, though 
so very, very few men, even much wiser 
than he, understand it. He had felt that 
nothing could stand to him in the place of 
his honour, of his pride, in fact ; no, nothing. 
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not even Lucy's love ! Ah, he had wished 
to live and to love for many happy happy 
years to come ; and to do these he would 
have made many sacrifices, all but one ; and 
that one was his honour. This he could not 
sully, much less part with ; and so he had 
laid himself out to die. 

It had been a great comfort to him to learn 
from Mary Bridge that Lucy had at last done 
with that belief in his being alive. How dread- 
ful — had he thought — ^would it have been 
for her sorrowing faithful heart, to have found 
him only to lose him again for ever. It was 
better as it was, she was spared new pangs ; 
he suffered for both — for both, this time ; 
and thank God for it. Had he not already 
brought misery enough upon those he loved ? 
Now at least he suffered alone. It was his 
Fate, that was as plain as that there were 
stars above him ; how else could it have 
been that he had not taken, as others would, 
the first opportunity when he knew she was 
near him, both in body and spirit, to go to 
her and clear up all doubts and sorrows for 
ever. How else could it have been, that 
just when he was about to take the decisive 
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Step at last, believing that she would ever 
love him, he should have become so insane 
as to speak and act as he did towards San 
Just ? How else should it have been that he 
had insulted this friend, beyond the possi- 
bility of reconciliation, that this man should 
be the best swordsman in all Spain ? Fate : 
beyond question. Fate. Aye, so let it be 
then! 



CHAPTER XII. 

Masham, after leaving Chartres, has 
strolled slowly to Perez's house. He finds 
him and De Lisle in earnest conversation. 
What they have been saying was in Castilian; 
now that he joins them, they speak in 
French. 

"Well, Monsieur, your principal, I fear, 
has declined to accept our apology,^' says 
Masham. He has seen this in Perez's face 
the moment he entered the room. He has 
seen it, too, in the studiouusly ceremonious 
manner of De Lisle. 

" That, or any other apology, Monsieur, 
I am commissioned to say," says the French- 
man. 

" It is only as I feared," Perez murmurs. 

"It is not as I thought," says Masham, 

VOL. III. o 
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glaring fiercely at De Lisle, though he still 
retains the command over his voice. 

" Quien sabe V mutters Perez, sadly. And 
he sits down thoughtfully, while the two 
other men remain standing. 

"You, M. de Lisle, have, of course, 
fully explained to your principal the relation- 
ship which exists between the lady and M. 
Menez as a justification of the insult so 
imprudently offered? You have explained 
all this carefully, I have no doubt, and 
offered the apology in the terms we men- 
tioned — in fact, it is as full and complete an 
apology as any man could desire ?" 

" Be assured, Messieurs, that all this has 
been done." 

" And of course, M. de Lisle, you have, 
as a humane and noble-minded man, (the 
other bows), recommended M. San Just to 
allow the unhappy aflair to arrange itself 
thus ?" 

" Be assured, Messieurs, that I have done 
all that is proper." 

"Then you have not advised your prin- 
cipal to — " 

" Really," interrupts the Frenchman, turn- 
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ing to Perez, " really, I must appeal to you 
here. M. Masham presses me to relate too 
much. 

" No !" cries Masham. 

"I fear, my dear friend, that I must 
decide against you," says Perez. And Ned 
can say no more on the point. 

After an awkward silence, Masham says, 
" Hear me, Messieurs !" He speaks very 
slowly, and does not raise his voice ; but his 
manner and the fierceness of his expression 
more than make up for all this. " Hear me. 
Messieurs ! There is going to be a murder 
— an assassination, I say, done by two men 
calling themselves nobles," and he turns to 
De Lisle, " by M. San Just and yourself. 
Two men, I repeat — " 

Perez here breaks in : " M. Masham — " 

" Pray allow Monsieur to proceed," in- 
terrupts De Lisle, trembling in every limb 
with rage. 

" Two men, I repeat,'' says Masham, deli- 
berately ; " San Just the first, and yourself 
next, inasmuch as you urge him on to 
slaughter an old and attached friend, whom, 

o 2 
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if he had a humane adviser, he would, I am 
sure, readily forgive." 

" Bien /" cries De Lisle, and he looks over 
at Perez, who is nervously making up a 
papelito or paper cigar. " Bien /" 

" Now, this duel is to be fought in a few 
hours. My friend will perhaps be slaugh- 
tered. I say 'perhaps,' for M. San Just 
being such an accomplished swordsman as he 
is, can, if he wishes, wound only and not 
kill ; and his better feelings may at the last 
moment prevail upon him to take the more 
humane course." 

"My friend will do just as he pleases," 
says the Frenchman, twirling his moustache 
with shaking fingers. 

" Well, then, tell him this from me — that 
if he kill, if he assassinate my friend, as sure 
as there is a God above us, I will either kill 
him or he me ! There will be no inequality 
of position in my case. I shall not permit 
him to use a weapon which I do not 
know how to handle. He shall have pis- 
tols !" 

And Masham, from sheer exhaustion, has 
to pause. His efforts to speak calmly over- 
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come him more than if he let his temper get 
the better of him. 

"He will doubtless use the customary 
weapon. Monsieur, as we all do here," returns 
De Lisle ; and he goes on sneeringly, " brave 
men don't care to pick and choose wea- 
pons." 

"Very good indeed. Monsieur. Brave 
men do not care to pick and choose weapons 
which they well know are harmless in the 
hands of their opponents. You have said 
well! But tell M. San Just this — that he 
shall either encounter me with pistols or not 
at all. If he refuse to use anything but his 
murderous sword, let him know from me 
that I will brand him as a coward — or better 
still, use my fists upon him." 

" Gentlemen, for the love of heaven let us 
cease this!" Perez here cries. "Let us act 
now for our principals, to-morrow for our- 
selves." 

" Soit r says De Lisle. " I shall, after 
to-morrow, inform M. San Just of what M. 
Masham has been good enough to say; also, 
I hope soon to have the honour of sending 
him a friend on my own account." 
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"Do SO," says Masham with fierce calm- 
ness. " And now let us follow the advice of 
M. Perez, and act on the part of our prin- 
cipals rather than ourselves." 

And then there is silence for a moment. 

"M. Perez and I have yet a last proposi- 
tion to make." Perez opens his eyes widely, 
and stares at Masham. He knows nothing 
of any proposition. " It is this ; and it is 
made by myself as an old friend who has 
been acquainted with M. Menez when he 
resided in England — " 

— "I fear. Monsieur, that any proposal, 
further than that which has already been made 
and promptly answered, will be but useless," 
De Lisle says with a sneer. He now 
thoroughly enjoys Masham's disadvantage. 

"Nevertheless, I will do my duty, and 
make my proposition," continues Masham. 
O, what would not honest Ned give to have 
San Just and his cool and gentlemanly fellow- 
assassin (as he considers them) in the Aus- 
tralian bush, or on an English lawn with his 
coat ofF, and his fists doubled to teach them 
respect of human life and British knuckles ! 

Perez motions to him to be silent — to 
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make no more proposals. But Masham 
refuses by a gesture, and Perez sees he must 
speak openly. 

" I think, my friend," he says, " that after 
what we have heard, we cannot hope that this 
matter can be in any way settled. We have 
done everything we could honourably do on 
the part of M. Menez. Anything more we 
offer might reflect upon the courage of our 
friend." 

" Exactly," De Lisle acquiesces. " Indeed, 
Messieurs, I may say that already reflections 
have been made on the honour of M. Menez." 
He says all this with a quiet triumph, which 
nearly attracts poor Ned's shut fists to his red 
lips and shining teeth. 

"Nevertheless, I will make my proposi- 
tion," says poor Ned spasmodically, repeating 
his words, " I will on my part leave no effort 
unmade to prevent a barbarous and cowardly 
slaughter !" And he whispers to Perez, 
" Wait until I have them with my pistols ! 
They'll be ready enough then with their 
proposals !" 

But Perez does not answer. 

De Lisle smiles and folding his arms, bends 
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his head downwards^ looking at his foot 
which he keeps moving over a bit of the 
carpet pattern. 

" I demand," continues Masham, " on the 
pain of being declared in fear of facing an 
adversary on somewhat equal terms, that my 
principal get a reasonable time in which to 
practice the sword exercise ; a reasonable time 
— say one month." 

Perez shakes his head. 

"If Monsieur wishes, I will carry his 
demand to M. San Just. But to save time 
I may as well say that there is no likelihood 
that it will be acceded to. For my part I 
shall advise that no further time, not even a 
day, be given. There has been a blow 
struck — a felon blow !" repeats the Frenchman 
indignantly; "and — and — that is all I have 
to say," he adds, as if such a thing can 
admit of no reparation but death, certain and 
swift destruction. 

Masham does not trust himself to speak, 
or even to move. He feels choking. His 
idea is that San Just is not a brave man 
(though he is really mistaken) ; that if he 
were to use any other than the weapon with 
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which he is as secure from injury as from a 
feather in the hands of an adversary, he would 
not be so very eager to fight. And he is 
goaded nearly to madness at this belief that 
Chartres is in the clutches of a coward. 

De Lisle bows ceremoniously to Perez and 
Ned ; and without a word more, except 
" Adieu, Messieurs," he goes away. 

There is no more to be done ; for Perez 
has already arranged all the preliminaries of 
the combat before Masham's coming. 

The Spaniard goes into his chamber to get 
his cloak, and Masham leans his arm, sup- 
porting his burning head, upon the book- 
case. He sees that with such an adviser as 
San Just has, it is hopeless to try any more to 
arrange this terrible affair, either by submis- 
sion, or bribery, or any other means. 

And now how is he to tell poor William 
about this blasting of all those hopes he had 
deliberately raised? How is he to keep 
Perez from telling him that even his courage 
has been doubted.^ Perez must see him, 
and that at once. It is now nearly eleven 
o'clock at night, and the meeting is to be six 
hours hence. Perez must of necessity in- 
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form William of the proposals made in his 
name ; the terms of the almost humble 
apology, the asking for further time, and 
what not; and he would distrust his old 
friend and blame him with his latest breath, 
and curse him for arousing those false hopes 
and for making his name that of a poltroon. 
Poor good, kind Ned ! He thinks of all 
this, and he thinks of Lucy. It is a hard 
struggle for his weary, aching, bewildered 
brain. What he would give for one day's 
respite ; one night to sleep and restore his 
exhausted energies ! " By heaven !" he 
mutters, half aloud, and striking his fore- 
head sharply with his open hand, "By 
heaven! it seems — as William declares — an 
accursed fatality that follows him ! Why 
else should it be that he shouldn't think of 
sending for me one day sooner ? Why else 
should it be that I should be now in this state 
of bewilderment after my long and sleepless 
journey ? If I had but four hours sleep I 
might be able to do something for him !" 

And he pours out, and drains a tumbler of 
strong wine. It seems as if this helps him ; 
for, a moment after, he says, almost loudly 
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enough for Perez in the next room to catch 
the words, " As I live, I will do it !" ' 

" Did you speak, my friend ?" Perez asks, 
coming into the room, and putting on his 
cloak. 

" Not that I know of," Ned answers, al- 
most joyfully. "But," says he to himself, 
" m act, and that at once !" And they go 
out and shut the door behind them. 

They come presently to the corner of a 
street. " You go on," says Masham ; " I 
shall see you by-and-by ;" and Ned talks as 
if he was under the pleasant influence of some 
prime joke or other. 

Perez goes his way to Chartres' house. 

" Let him tell everything now — at once," 
says Masham to himself ; and he is laughing, 
or at least, looks as if he was. " Better that 
he should do so before I come, for I couldn't 
bear to hear it and see poor Chartres. Poor 
Will, and his confounded creed about Fate !" 
and this time he actually laughs aloud, while 
he walks pretty fast towards a solitary light 
in the distance. All the shops, except this 
one, are closed. " I hope that this time the 
old cock won't be against me. No, old bird !" 
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he says, apostrophising Fate and turning 
him into the likeness of a useful domestic 
fowl. " No, don't you make the man in the 
shop suspicious of me ; and then, after all, 
ril declare you're a good old rooster, though 
you are poor Will's evil genius !" and he 
laughs, and laughs again, as his steps quicken 
into a run. The shutters he can see are now 
all up, and the iron bolts and bars are 
clanging. " It won't do though to go in and 
frighten the presiding individual by a rush, 
and a few words gasped out after a quick 
run," he thinks, still laughing, though this 
time only to himself. And he checks his 
pace as he crosses the street. 

As the shopman inside closes the door 
Ned's hand is against it, and he is in time ! 

" Now," he thinks, " if I ask him for the 
thing all in one lot he may suspect what I 
want it for ; but if I call for half-a-dozen 
packets with only the fourth of a grain in 
each, the noodle will be thrown off his guard ; 
though the six put together will make a dose 
— as my ship medicine chest and its guide 
books have told me — sufficient for three or 
four individuals." 
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Poor Ned. It is a terrible venture ; but 
he cannot see his dear old friend of the 
struggling days, and his still but too well 
loved Lucy lost to him for ever — " for it will 
be sure to come to her ears somehow," he 
thinks, " when all is over, and would as surely 
kill her." And he leaves the chemist's shop 
with the fearful packet in his pocket. 

Good, dear, faithful old Ned ! You were 
bom to be that most scarce of all beings — a 
faithful friend ! But, ah, Ned, think on 
the possibly fearful results of your ven- 
ture ! 

But he is desperate. He values the lives 
of William and Lucy, of those who have 
sheltered and comforted him in the times of 
want and illness, more than his own existence 
or that of a hundred others ; and he thinks 
of no risk. His business is to save them at 
all hazards, and it must be done ! 

He purposely delays on the way. Better 
that he should not be present at that cruel 
reawaking of William to his danger. With 
his new plan in hand, he does not now care 
that his former one has failed. Indeed, better 
for William's honour that it has not sue- 
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ceeded ; better he should show himself to the 
end the brave chivalrous man he really is. 
" Now," thinks Ned, " that this last plan has 
been forced upon me it may -be all the better. 
Had his new hopes always remained in the 
ascendant they might have made him too 
humble — and for that he never could forgive 
himself. Did he show the white feather for 
a moment even in his agony, he could never 
more be a happy man. And, thank heaven, I 
am not present while Perez tells him the true 
state of the case ; there is no fear of his 
flinching before a stranger — though the poor 
fellow might before me. Yes, let Perez tell 
him all. Let Will curse me, let him distrust 
me to-night as he will ; he will soon have a 
better opinion of me when I have saved him 
and Lucy in spite of himself" And as he 
walks along, Ned matures his final and 
desperate plan ; and that is to gain time for 
himself to meet San Just before William does, 
and to kill or maim the fire-eating villain if 
possible. "It is very likely, however, that he 
may kill me : but that will do all the same ; 
for then he will be obliged to flee the coun- 
try," the poor broken-down faithful fellow 
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says, " and Lucy will be saved to love her 
husband, and to remember me." 

Poor Ned feels himself to be a desponding 
useless fellow on the face of the earth. This 
is no new feeling to him. It is only under 
the stimulus of strong drink that his life is 
tolerable to him ; and in this he is only like 
but too many unhappy mortals. We is well 
enough aware of his condition ; and though 
he affects to sneer at Chartres' belief in 
fatalism he, like most other discontented men, 
is but too prone to make it his own creed. 
Masham is one of those scarce beings who 
are made to share their pains and pleasures 
with others. To such men, when they are 
alone, pleasure itself cannot please and trouble, 
however seemingly light is an intolerable 
burden. Had Providence given him the love 
of an amiable wife, there would not probably 
have been a happier man on earth. Heaven 
has willed that his one friend should have 
left him, his one love have been hopeless ; and 
he is no man to care for new faces. He may 
trust new acquaintances as he but too often 
does ; but he is not the man to give them his 
affection. We already know how his hope- 
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less love for Lucy has driven him to despair 
of ever again knowing peace of mind. Ever 
since then he has ceased to care much for 
life ; and now, too, he has a hard taskmaster to 
serve, whether he wills or no, one which surely 
makes a man's life wretched— the love of drink. 
It is the sole deity requiring increasing sacri- 
fices ; and the sole one too which gives no 
return, after all, but misery. Ned's chivalrous 
soul and sympathising heart are such that at 
any time he would sacrifice much for the 
sake of what he considered his duty towards a 
friend. Now he feels that sad belief in his 
own unworthiness and in the value of his 
dear old companions' lives, that he will wil- 
lingly put himself in jeopardy to secure their 
happiness. Of late the poor fellow has tra- 
velled so far upon the road of discontent and 
distrust in Fortune, that he is — in his own way 
and from a diflferent cause — almost as much 
of a fatalist as Chartres is. 

"No matter what I believe," he thinks, 
" I will leave no stone unturned. Let the 
misfortune, if it must come, be upon me. 
I never can be happy again. They may, 
and through my means. All I ask is that 
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they may learn what I shall have done for 
them!" 

And he lingers on his road for half an 
hour and more until Perez shall have told 
Chartres how matters now stand. His first 

plan has failed ; however, that now in hand 
must succeed. It would gain time at all 
events ; and that is everything ; and he com- 
forts himself, when he thinks of the pangs 
of blasted hopes his poor friend must at 
the moment be tortured with, by the assur- 
ance that at last he has succeeded in saving 
him ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

He goes into the room. Perez and 
Chartres are seated on opposite sides of the 
table. The light shines on their faces. 
Masham looks ; and Chartres' face is the 
calmest in the room. But in a moment 
William raises his eyes, and fixes them on his 
old friend : and Ned never forgot that look. 
It almost unmans him ; and before he opens 
his lips he has to recur to his fatal stimulus. 
Then he feels strong for his enterprize. 

"It is a pity, my friend," says Perez, 
" rhat you should have led Menez to under- 
stand this affair was already settled." 

Poor Ned is silent : he is deliberating on 
what he shall say. 

And Chartres came to his relief " Per- 
haps, Perez " he says calmly, " I have been 
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too hasty in saying that Masham had led me 
to think this." He feels too that it would 
be showing an unmanly weakness in himself 
to have encouraged hopes in a matter where 
he should have had no fears. 

"There is no use now in talking about 
bygones," says Ned, "the thing now is to 
do the best we can. And," addressing 
Perez, "as one who understands the rapier, 
I may ask you whether it would not be ad- 
visable to give Menez to-night some lessons 
in fencing." 

" I have spoken about that, Ned. I spoke 
about it some time ago — " 

"And I said then what I say now," says 
Perez. " Let him take his sword and use 
it quickly and desperately. I have already 
shown how to do so, that is as to swinging 
and thrusting alone. Far better know 
nothing whatever about fencing than only 
a little. In one case a skilful adversary soon 
understands one's poor play ; in the other 
he is bewildered, and if taken at a moment 
of surprise may be vanquished." 

" There is one great comfort about these 
affairs," says Masham, hopefully. He jests 
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now because he is sure the duel cannot be 
fouf,ht, "that if a man keeps the thing 
steadily in view, he can have the consolation 
of always running his adversary through, 
no matter whether he can fence well or 
ill." 

Perez inquires how this is. 

" Why, even if one's adversary runs him 
through, there is still time before one falls 
to serve his opponent the same while he is 
defenceless. At least I have heard this." 

Perez laughs quietly. " You must not 
always believe what you hear, my friend. 
Let us hope at all events that Menez may 
still have the upper hand, unskilled though 
he is; or, better still, that a slight wound 
may be the worst injury given to either 
party." 

" I fear," says Chartres, with a smile, 
" that San Just knows but too well how to 
* spit ' me, and that he will do it too in the 
speediest and most artistic method possible." 

" In which case our friend Masham has 
already challenged him to fight with pistols," 
says Perez gravely. 

" Is this true, Ned ?" and Chartres gave 
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him such an appealing look that poor Ned 
cannot so much as pretend to be hopeful or 
light-hearted any more. 

" Nothing of the kind, William," he says 
quickly. " Perez is only jesting," and from 
Masham's significant glance, Perez takes his 
cue and allows that he has only spoken in 
jest. 

And soon the Spanish friend goes away 
home in order to obtain as much rest as he 
can. It is after midnight, and he promises 
to be back with a vehicle at four o'clock 
sharp. 

Ned wonders how it is that Chartres 
says so little as he does about all that has 
passed — about those hopes that he has felt ; 
about the cruel unveiling of the truth ; about 
everything in fact concerning which he has 
expected William to speak much. But he 
knows nothing of what has already passed 
between the two men before he came in. 

The will ? Chartres has already made that, 
leaving his good friend Edward Masham all 
he possesses in the world. He knows that 
when the time comes Ned will do as he 
himself would with every farthing ; and he 
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puts down his private wishes on paper and 
gives it to Ned, that Lucy and the children 
are to have the property ; that Mateo is to 
be provided for; and that Ned is to take 
his own time in telling the poor widow 
and orphans, and father the whole history 
of their unfortunate relative. "And dear 
Ned," Chartres solemnly says, " you know 
my last wish — that you should be her hus- 
band Break the truth to her when it 
seems good to you — " 

"Pish!" says Ned, getting up in his 
agitation and filling William's glass and his 
own. 

" Ah, Ned, it all must be said You may 
tell her or never do so, just as your own 
heart prompts ; but if you ever do, Ned, 
need I ask you to let her know how I loved 
her to the last." 

And poor Ned is far more agitated than 
William. He fumbles over the wine-glasses, 
he takes them up and puts them down again.. 
He has said no word since that " Pish !" 

" Yes, dear Ned. I know what a kind 
and sacred protector she will have in you, 
and at least she knows it too ; and I shall die 
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happy, believing that you are to be to her 
as I once was." 

And now Masham speaks, " Come, we'll 
drink this and go and lie down. Remember, 
Will, that it may not turn out as you seem 
to think," he says, in a strangely subdued 
way. 

Chartres is walking up and down the room 
— his old habit when his mind is at work 
either through joy or sorrow. He stops. 

" Presentiment, Ned ! Now I know but 
too well what a fatal foreknowledge is !" 

" Stuff, Will !" Masham says, cheerfully, 
and he stands up. "Come, take your 
bumper of good wine, go to sleep and kill 
that rascal in the morning ! At all events he 
musn't kill you with all your presentiment, 
as you call it." 

Mateo at this moment looks in at the 
door, and both men turn towards him. He 
beckons his master, who inquires what he 
wants, . angrily. " Let me go. Will," says 
Ned, " the poor fellow is frightened, and I 
had better deal with him," and Masham 
goes out to the scared lad. 

Chartres having stood up to go to Mateo, 
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now walks to and fro beside the table. As 
to the lad, he only wants to ask whether he 
is to remain up longer or go to bed. He 
a pretty fair idea that there is something out 
of the common' about to happen ; for he 
has gathered so much from listening at key- 
holes, catching stray words now and then, 
and seeing his master so restless, and act- 
ing so little in accordance with his usual 
way. 

In a minute or two Masham returns, and 
sees that Chartres has taken the wine poured 
out for him, he has drunk the liquor and 
then set the glass down without a thought 
as to its position. But it is now placed as 
it had before been, in a line with the other 
glass ; but this time farther from Masham's 
seat than the full one. 

" And now, old fellow, that you have had 
your wine," says Ned, gaily, "I may take 
my glass and another on the top of it. And 
you must go and lie down." 

Chartres assents, "I think I will, for I 
don't want to look pale or fatigued, and I 
wouldn't to save my life let that fellow 
imagine for a moment that I was nervous 
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about him." And he comes over and holds 
out his hand to Masham. 

" What is this for ?" asks Ned, taking the 
hand however. "Why, I shall wake you 
at three you know, and we shall have two 
hours from then until you leave the fellow at 
your feet." 

Chartres laughs. " The other way, Ned." 
And then he lies down on the sofa. 

Ned, as cool in his manner as if he was 
going to a wedding, draws over an easy 
chair, places another one before it, puts the 
bottle and his glass within easy reach, turns 
down the moderator lamp a bit, winds up his 
watch, sits down, looks over at Chartres as 
he lies face to the wall, winks, smiles, and 
drawing the wine close to him leans back his 
head as if he were doing all this for a funny 
wager. "I'm so infernally bewildered and 
tired after my long journey," he thinks, 
" that I may fall asleep in spite of myself. 
But even if I do, what matter ? Perez must 
wake me. However, TU keep awake if I 
can. I have told Mateo to sit up to let in 
Perez." And almost while he is thinking of 
these things poor Ned falls asleep. 
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He has the strangest dreams. He sees 
Chartres get up off the sofa, he knows that 
he is standing before him and looking at him. 
Then he dreams that Chartres takes off 
his own ring and that he can feel it being put 
on his finger. Somehow, Perez is in the 
room too, as if he had grown up through 
the floor. He can both hear and perceive 
the two men, hear them as if he was awake, 
see them as if he were dreaming. He fancies 
that they are whispering, sometimes they are 
standing and sometimes they are sitting, and 
at last they remain on their seats for a long 
time and talk together in a low voice. Then 
a long oblivion follows, and he dreams again. 
William speaks, " Poor fellow, he is quite 
worn out ; he has had no rest these three 
nights, except what he could snatch in the 
train." And Perez says, " Better he should 
not be with us, he can't do anything in these 
matters." And Chartres assents. Then 
there seems to be opening and shutting of 
doors, footsteps in the next room, then talk- 
ing again. 

Was it the rumbling of wheels in the 
street a long way off? Could he hear the 
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clinking of a bottle-neck against glasses, and 
still the murmur of voices in Castillian? 
Now he is in the train, he can hear the 
eternal tune of the wheels, the rumbling 
along through the open country, the clash 
over iron bridges, the whizz under the stone 
ones ; and they stop at a station where the 
names are Spanish, and he knows that he has 
crossed the Pyrenees. Even the passengers 
are now all Castillian speaking people. And 
they are soon silent for the train stops again, 
the carriage-doors bang, the rumble of wheels 
— very gentle this time — recommences ; they 
are off, off quite quietly, the engine does 
not even pufF. He does not seem to go with 
the rest though ; is his carriage left behind ? 
" Arretez ! stop !" he hears himself cry. 
And in an instant the guard, Mateo with a 
white face, says solemnly, in Spanish, " Senor, 
they are gone !" And Masham cries, " Our 
carriage is uncoupled!" and Mateo, the 
guard, asks " What does his worship say ?" 
And poor Ned raises his head, and opens his 
weary eyes, and glaring around finds himself 
alone with Mateo in the room. 

A room — a chair — Mateo ! Masham 
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leans his head back and tries to comprehend. 
He is so overcome, that even at this moment 
the act of resting his aching head is a pleasure 
so great indeed, that he would on the instant 
have again fallen asleep did not Mateo say 
trembling. 

" They are gone, Senor. It is not yet day- 
light ; and I am cold. Will his worship wake 
up and go to bed?" 

" Gone ? Who is gone ?** 

" His worship, my master, and Senor Perez. 
They are gone away in a cabriolet — this 
moment. Hark ! I can yet hear them." 

Masham cries out something — anything ; 
or rather tries to cry out though he only 
speaks in a whisper. He can see all now. 
He oversets the chair on which his feet 
have rested ; starts up to rush out ; and 
falls down on his knees at the first step he 
takes. 

" His worship is still asleep," says poor 
Mateo helping him up. But Ned wildly 
scrambles to his feet in an instant. How his 
eyes ache in the effort to keep them open ! 
Yet he succeeds, and looks round the room. 
"They are gone, Mateo?" 
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" Yes, Senor ; gone now some minutes." 

" Gone, Mateo — where to in God's name ? 
where is the place ?" 

" By all the saints, Senor, I know not 
where they are going." 

"Nor I either," thinks poor Ned, *' ac- 
cursed be my stupidity !" He has never 
thought of asking particulars of the spot 
where the duel is to be fought ; and, indeed, 
had he done so he could not have been much 
enlightened, seeing the whole country was 
strange to him. 

"O, God!" he groans. "Everything is 
against him. It must be Fate. It is Fate !" 
and then he recollects how he himself must 
have taken the drugged wine in mistake, 
because Chartres had left the empty glass 
nearest to where he sat when Ned poured 
it out. 

Had Chartres taken that dose of morphia 
intended for him, a medical man — even sent 
by his enemies — must have perceived that he 
was ill, and unable to rise from his bed. 
Thus a few precious hours would have been 
gained, and some plan could have been ar- 
ranged to save his honour and life — both. 
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But now — O, the superhuman effort poor 
Ned makes to think, to act ! 

"Will not his worship be seated?" Mateo 
urges, seeing him dashing his hand against his 
face, staring wildly about him, and standing 
at the table, holding by it, and swaying to 
and fro. 

Masham makes no answer. He knows 
to sit down will be to sleep ! And now a 
few precious moments may be still left to 
him ! 

" Mateo, paper and pen ! Can you write, 
Mateo ?" cries Ned, in his broken Spanish. 

" Yes, Senor." 

" Thank God ! Now have you the pen ? 
is that paper I see before me ?" 

" Yes, Senor. But will not his worship 
sit down ?" 

" Mateo, write what I tell you. Be quick, 
Mateo. You shall have five English sove- 
reigns. Can you understand what I say to 
you ? Are you writing ?" 

" O, Senor, I comprehend you well. But 
you have not yet told me what to write," 
cries the perplexed lad. 

" No, Mateo, I forgot. What is this — 
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wine or water?" And poor Ned fumbles 
among the glasses. 

" It is wine, Senor ; but here is water — 
here." 

" Pour me out a glass then, Mateo, and 
give it me. Quickly for God's sake." And 
he drinks the water. 

"Are you writing, Mateo?" 

"O, how cruel is his worship !" cries the 
lad confounded. " He has not told me a 
word to write." 

"Say this, Mateo — * William Chartres is 
really living. Lucy saw him that night. 
Edward Masham is in Madrid, and sends 
this. William has drugged him, and is at 
this moment gone away to fight a duel. Go 
this instant to the police : offer them any re- 
ward to stop the fatal fight. I am stupefied, and 
cannot say more. A man writes this for me.' 
— Have you written the last words, Mateo?" 

" Yes, Senor, O, yes !" 

"Now run to the — hotel, where that 
English girl lives. Knock and ring until 
they hear you. You shall have five English 
sovereigns, Mateo. Ask to see Senor Char- 
tres. Now repeat the name." 
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And Mateo does this very satisfactorily. 

" Tell them it is the old Englishman that 
you must see, and give this paper to him. 
Your good master will be a dead man, Mateo, 
if you delay. Think of this. Run then to 
save his live !" 

" Ah, Senor !" 

" I am ill, as you see. I cannot move." 

"Suppose they do not hear me?" urges 
the trembling youth. 

" They must, Mateo, they must ! Take 
stones and smash the windows if they will 
not answer your ringing !" 

" But the police, Senor ?" 

" I tell you, Mateo, that I will be answer- 
able. And Mr. Chartres, too, will settle 
that ; and if you are in time with this letter, 
he will reward you well. Run, Mateo, run, 
for God's sake !" 

And as Mateo darts out of the house, 
poor Masham makes an effort to regain his 
seat. But now that there is no excitement 
to brace his nerves, the narcotic which he has 
swallowed resumes its full influence, and he 
falls on the floor, and there lies. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

When Masham becomes conscious, he 
finds himself lying on the sofa. He is 
alone; his collar and neck- tie are off; the 
room is nearly dark. He staggers to his 
feet, and looks out of the window. It is 
evening. At first, in his confusion, he thinks 
the twilight may be morning ; but now the 
lights are in the opposite windows, people 
are out on the balconies, and he knows it is 
evening. 

" O God !" he murmurs, " it is all over, 
and William is dead!" and in his semi- 
delirium, weak as an infant with the poison 
in his blood, he throws himself on the sofa 
again, and bursts into a flood of tears. 

His ideas are still confused, but he is 
conscious of hearing low voices in the ad-' 
joining room, low whispering words. Beyond 
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these there is a terrible hush all around him. 
His head aches to madness, his eye-balls 
burn, and his pulses throb wildly. These 
keep him still conscious, in spite of his desire 
to sleep again. Now he can hear, below, a 
door softly shut ; then subdued voices ; then 
a gentle step on the stair, and the step comes 
to his door. The door opens, and the foot- 
fall steals close to him. It requires a strong 
efFort to open his eyes and turn his head ; 
but he does so ; looks up for a moment, and 
his eyelids fall heavily again. Father is 
standing by him. Ned tries to put out his 
hand ; father sees the effort, and takes the 
listless fingers in his own; and Ned weeps 
like a boy. Remember his weakness. 

" Hush, dear Ned ; thank God you are 
here." 

Ned tries to speak, but his lips only move. 
Yet he is understood. 

,, " Yes, Ned, alive — he is there," and father 
points towards the other room. " Alive, dear 
Ned, but — " And father's grey head bows 
upon his chest, and he presses the hand in his. 

At length Masham can articulate. " And 
she?" he whispers. 
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" God help her, Ned ! she knows no- 
thing." 

" Thank Heaven, Sir !" Ned feared that 
Mateo may have sent the letter to her in his 
hurry. 

Then he relates in a low whisper all that 
has happened ; what he has done to save 
William, and how at last he has been drugged 
himself. 

" But, Ned, do you think my boy knew 
what you were about ?" 

" God knows. Sir. But most likely it was 
all done to me in mistake. How is he ?" 

" Just living, Edward," says father, in a 
whispered sob ; " all but lost to us for ever. 
Ah, Ned, how can I bear this trouble ?" 

" For his sake. Sir, pray try and hope for 
the best. What does the doctor say ?" 

"That there is just a faint chance in his 
favour. We thought he was dead on the 
field." And poor, heart-broken father relates 
what has happened. 

Mateo gave him the note, and at first 
he could hardly credit its contents. But he 
rushed to the head police-office, and oflFered a 
reward of a thousand pounds to whoever 
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Stopped the duel. The officers were per- 
plexed at first, not knowing where to go to ; 
but men were sent ofF to various likely 
places. It was all over when the discovering 
party arrived. William was found, appar- 
ently dead, covered by his cloak, and lying 
alone in the field. Not a soul was near 
him ; even the surgeon and P erez left him as 
dead. 

Masham, after the stimulus of nearly a 
bottle of wine, is recovered. He can mark 
the terrible change in father — the awful 
blight which has set its mark upon him. Yet 
still he is outwardly calm. His duty now is 
to be so, in order to save his son. Ah, what 
he would now give to hav6 believed Lucy in 
time ! How he upbraids himself as he thinks 
of her despair. " Ah, Edward," he twice or 
thrice says, " my poor boy always believed in 
the cruel doctrine of predestination both in 
this world and the next ; and it seems true — 
it seems true.*' 

" It does. Sir," Edward sadly remarks. " It 
is wonderful how everything should have 
turned against him." 

" His life has been a sad one, Ned, God 
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help him. How he must have suffered all 
these years !" 

" Don't let us think of that now. Sir." 

" O, Ned, my dear lad, I try to trust in the 
Lord, and — and — " 

"Now, Sir, pray say no more. Let -us 
keep up and act while we can. When the 
worst comes — if it do — then we can think of 
the past. Poor Will is not the only man 
who has suffered." 

Father presses Masham's hand, and is 
silent. He sits there, thinking of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future. What a space 
of time to brood upon ! It is agony enough 
to regret the might-have-been joys of the 
Past, to grieve over the troubles of the Present, 
and to fear the misery of the Future, each at 
one time. But what must it be to see 
wretchedness past, present, and to come, all 
at one glance! He thinks, "if I had but 
believed Lucy !" and he pictures all the hap- 
piness he must have wrought by doing so. 
His dear boy, his only son ! O, to think of 
having him in his strength and beauty to 
cheer his declining years ! To see him with 
his faithful wife and his darling children. 
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reunited to them — happy with them — loving 
them as of old ! and this, too, with none of 
the fearful troubles of poverty to mar their 
joy. To think of all this ; and to know that 
he himself has made its accomplishment per- 
haps impossible for ever ! He knows now 
why his boy left him ; he understands 
that awful sacrifice which he made for those 
he loved so well : he feels how his dear son 
must have suffered all these years — suffered 
for his sin he had committed — yet not a. sin, 
for it was done through affection — all the 
precious years that have been lost ; all the 
happiness which his own incredulity has 
denied his children! Had he but credited 
his daughter a little ; had he but even pre- 
tended to do so, he might have found his 
dear boy, might easily have made it come to 
William's ears that joy, and wealth, and 
undying love always awaited his return ! But 
who can be wise at all times ? Yet, he pas- 
sionately upbraids himself Could William 
ever forgive him ? can Lucy ? can the chil- 
dren, now, perhaps so soon to be fatherless ? 
And then he thinks of what might have been, 
had he brought the poor wanderer to his 
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home years ago. But now — ^what misery he 
has wrought ! And above all these sad 
thoughts rise the worst of all his troubles 
— Doubt. Is it possible for his boy to be 
spared to him and his daughter? Can 
human power enable him to live ? And he 
pictures for a moment, a happy, happy future. 
Ah ! how powerless all his wealth seems now ; 
how gladly would he sacrifice it all to save 
his son ! And he groans aloud, and wrings 
Ned's hand. And Lucy? — he dares not 
think of what may happen when she comes to 
know all the truth ! " Ah, Ned, it is hard 
indeed to bear !" he says. 

"Don't dwell upon it. Sir. For God's 
sake, have no thoughts about the past. Let 
us hope and do nothing else." 

" I will try, Ned, my boy; I will try hard, 
God knows." 

That night — that eternal night . passes 
slowly. William is delirious. He raves ever 
of his wife and the past, and knows neither 
his father nor his old friend. He does not 
suffer pain, however, the surgeon tells them, 
and to-day the chances seem greater in 
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his favour. Father never leaves the house. 
Lucy, fortunately, had heard nothing of 
Mateo's coming. There was no noise 
through him, beyond bell-ringing; and her 
room not being near father's, she had not 
known of his leaving the hotel at night. In 
the morning he had sent for Mary Bridge, 
and given her a message that he was about to 
leave town for a while, cautioning her to say 
nothing to her mistress about any rumours 
arising among the hotel servants. Lucy is 
not at present keeping her chamber. She has 
her own suite of rooms, and daily expects to 
be able to set out for England. She is 
melancholy and moody now that the domi- 
nant hope of her life is gone. But time may 
cure this. At any rate she is not physically 
ill. And father tries not to distress himself 
at being away from her. 

Another day passes, and another; three, 
four, five, and William still lives. The 
sword has passed through his right lung, but 
apparently wounded no large blood-vessel, 
though some smaller ones are injured. He 
is conscious now, for this morning at day- 
light he has recognized Masham and the 
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doctor. Fortunately, as the surgeon says, 
there has been nothing to give him a shock. 
And therefore Masham knows that father 
dares not be brought to his bed-side — at least 
yet. " If he gets excited about anything," 
the doctor says, " he may die on the instant 
The chances in his favour are now greater 
than I hoped for a few days ago." And 
Masham tells father these blessed words of 
comfort. 

A few days more, and the surgeon declares 
that there is even a probability of his 
patient's being saved. " A very slight one 
though," he says, gloomily. " We must not 
allow ourselves to hope much. What he at 
present has got over is merely the shock to 
the system, which in cases of wounding is so 
often fatal, though the injury itself be re- 
parable. At present, the danger is that the 
lung may become diseased and kill him, 
though not very suddenly, or that an injured 
artery may burst, and this would destroy 
him at any moment. With care, he may even 
at the worst last for some days yet. If he 
survive much longer, he may recover alto- 
gether. The great thing now is to keep his 
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mind easy." But poor Ned hearing this, 
despairs, for he knows that this cannot be 
done ; and the doctor sees the hopeless look 
in his face, and says, " There is something on 
his mind, my friend, if his ravings are to be 
noticed I am sure of that" And Ned 
confesses, " There is indeed, doctor." 

Ought he to tell the whole truth ? And 
he and father consult anxiously upon the 
subject A doctor's confidential secrets ought 
to be as sacred as those of a confessing 
minister. And father and Masham relate 
all to the skilful and honourable sur- 
geon. 

"It is a wonderful, history," says Dr. 
Yunco. " But my dear friends, I am accus- 
tomed to hear strange things; and I am 
truly glad that you have thus enlightened me. 
His wife must be brought to him : he must 
have her aflFection to strengthen him. It 
may perhaps — only perhaps — save him." 

" His wife brought to him ?" 

"Yes," says the doctor, "his wife. His 
mind must be set at rest. She will do that. 
He must have no doubts, no regrets, nothing 
to distress him. She and his children must 
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come to him : her love will do more towards 
his recovery in one day than all my skill can 
do in a year." 

" But will not the shock of meeting her 
injure him ?" 

" That is the difficulty. That is just what 
I must think about. But at all events you, 
Senor Chartres, must see your son. Senor 
Masham may to-morrow carefully tell him 
all that is necessary to prepare him ; he may 
guardedly break to him* that his father knows 
of his existence, and then cautiously lead 
him to expect that they will be brought 
together. At first, however, tell him that 
his wife knows nothing. Don't let him 
agitate himself about her. Watch him 
carefully, and whatever you begin to relate 
make a speedy end of, so as not to give him 
the distress of thinking and pre-supposing 
more than is unavoidable. His father can 
afterwards do the rest." 
• And soon the poor fellow has the happi- 
ness of being folded in his dear father's arms. 
He is quite conscious, but very weak. As 
he lies sometimes sleeping, sometimes wak- 
ing, his pallid face seems the face of a marble 
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effigy. He has lost much blood ; but it is 
not that alone which has brought him so 
low ; there is the secondary effects of the 
fearful shock to his nervous system. For 
many days after father comes to him he has 
not the strength so much as to speak in a whis- 
per. He has not even the power of raising 
a limb ; his fingers are all that he can move ; 
and by them alone can he convey a notion 
of love to his poor father. He lies for 
hours clasping his hand, and with a con- 
tented smile on his pale face which has for so 
long been a stranger to it. Though at 
length he gains strength enough to say now 
and then a few words in a whisper, his kind 
doctor has prohibited even this. 

" His only chance," says Dr. Yunco, ^^ is 
perfect quietude. " He must say nothing 
etiher in a whisper or otherwise : his every 
want must be anticipated, and it is only a 
woman and a wife that can do this. As soon 
as he is able to bear the meeting, she must be 
brought to him. Have you spoken about 
her to him ?" 

" Yes," father answers ; " I have spoken 
a good deal about her ; he likes it ; but I 
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have been careful to say that she is not aware 
that he is living." 

"That is right. Accustom him to hear 
her name, to think of her pleasurably. He 
knows that all is well as regards her ?" 

" Oh yes, he learned that directly after I 
came to him." 

And so another week slowly passes. 

William lies much in^he same state — weak 
as an infant, yet now able and permitted to 
talk a little. But even yet the surgeons give 
but little hope. At the slightest excitement 
he may go ofF and make no sign. And the 
doctors knowing the secrets of their patient, 
are now anxious to have the labours of a 
paid nurse exchanged for those of a loving 
wife. "If his mind were quite at rest then 
we might hope for much. You must bring 
his wife soon to him," says the good Dr. 
Yunco, " I will tell you when to do so, and 
then he instructs them to let him gradually 
know that this is to be done. " When she 
comes he must be asleep," he tells them. 
" Let her be near him all through his slumber. 
I will give him a strong narcotic draught. 
Her being near him and he sleeping, may, 
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unconsciously accustom him to her presence ; 
and under the influence of the narcotic, he 
may sometimes be half waking and yet not 
sufficiently conscious to have the power of 
exciting himself. Let her sit by him : she 
may even venture to take his hand in hers. 
As he wakes, let her keep whispering to him 
so that he may hear her voice — in his dreams 
as it were. Then she may venture to lean 
over him, to put her arm round him, and 
lay her face against his. By doing this — by 
being thus close to him it will keep at least 
one sense unexcited — that of seeing; and 
this will be much gained. Above all she 
must show no emotion. Caution her care- 
fully about this. Let her appear to take the 
thing as a mere everyday matter. He will 
be the less agitated. Mind every caution I 
give you. Her father may to-day go and 
prepare her for the meeting." 

And poor father's hard task begins. 

And next morning William being stronger, 
the doctor says he may relieve his mind by 
talking a little in a whisper. "Though it 
would be better that he should not be allowed 
to speak at all in a whisper or out of it," 
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says Dr. Yunco, " but of the two evils, I and 
my coadjutor Doctor Nena choose the least. 
His mind is ill at ease ; he is suffering men- 
tally ; and while he does so no medical skDl 
can do much for him. Even as his good 
constitution gains strength daily, so his mind 
gains power along with it, and harasses him, 
we fear. His thoughts and his perceptions 
become more acute now, as he grows day by 
day stronger. When he lay in that weak 
semi-comatose state, he had not the power 
of thinking much either pleasurably or other- 
wise ; now his mind has acquired sufficient 
power to injure his body, and — in his present 
state — even to kill him. My colleague and 
I have anxiously discussed this question of 
bringing his wife and children to him ; and 
we are come to the conclusion that the time 
is arrived when it should be done. You say 
that he must be a happy man when she is with 
him — when he knows she still loves him ? 
Good. If that be so, then let her come at 
once. If we do not permit him to unburden 
his mind by speaking, he may dwell too much 
upon his troubles. He must then speak a 
little : he will be able to receive much com- 
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fort through doing so. But, do not let him 
say too much. Never allow him to raise his 
voice above a whisper ; and let him say what- 
ever he wishes in the fewest words possible. 
When I am gone, you may prepare him for 
the meeting with his wife." 



CHAPTER XV. 

Chartres is sleeping at the time the doctor 
leaves the house. And now it is in the deli- 
-cious calm of a Summer evening when he 
awakes and finds Masham seated beside him. 
He gives his hand to his old friend. 

" How do you feel now, old fellow ?" Ned 
asks. And the answer is a smile and a nod, 
which means, *^ I feel much better." 

" So says Dr. Yunco ; and I may tell you 
that at last he has given you leave to speak 
in a whisper — in a whisper, mind. And now 
is there anything you would like to say ? 
And I wonder what you will say first, old 
fellow ? — ^Ah, you happy mortal !" Ned says 
cheerily. 

" Thank God !" — are the first words Char- 
tres utters. 

VOL. m. R 
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" 1 hat's right, my boy : never be afraid 
or ri.hamed to do that ; though I often 
am/' 

" Yes ; thank God she will love me !*' 
William says fervently. Of course he has 
already learned from both father and Masham 
how impossible it is that Lucy can cease to 
love him even on hearing the truth. Pro- 
bably it is this knowledge that has kept his 
troubled mind from proving too much for 
his bodily strength. 

" Yes, Will ; you are a happy fellow. 
You do right to thank God for her ; for she 
does indeed love you. Love ? When I 
think of her feelings towards you, I often 
wish we could invent some term for them 
less hackneyed and misapplied than even the 
word Love. Oh, Will, think of the years of 
happiness in store for you and lier! You 
have indeed something to say * thank God' 
for. If I had but a tithe as much, I think I 
should never cease thanking Him." 

" You, Ned ^ But what in the world have 
you to do with talking about want of hap- 
piness V Chartres can hardly realise how 
the pangs of faithful and unrequited love have 
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torn his poor friend's heart, and almost 
wrung it into a state of insensibility. 

** Ah, Will, wealth, as you should know 
only too well, can't make a man happy. You 
little guess how much I have gone through 
since the old days in Australia," said Masham, 
sighing in spite of himself. 

" Folly, Ned ! I'm afraid you must lat- 
terly have led such an easy life that you have 
manufactured some little sorrows of your own 
in order to vary it." 

Masham laughs. " You have all your old 
curious theories still," he says : and then 
thinking of that fatalistic one, he adds — " or 
at least many of them. Don't you recollect, 
that one of your beliefs was that if a man has 
no real troubles he must make artificial ones ? 
You think this is my case : but it is not, I 
can tell you." 

" Dear old Ned," Chartres says sadly, " I 
never dreamt // had affected you so deeply as 
it seems to me now. May God bless you, 
and — and — ah, Ned, how could you have 
worked so hard to save me, and ruin your 
last hopes?" 

Masham presses the hand that is in his. 

R 1 
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" Oh," he says quickly, " I recollect now that 
the first night I came here I was fool enough 
to let you worm my secret out of me. But," 
he adds gaily, *^ come, old fellow, don't you 
fancy that Love has much to do with my 
troubles — or at all events my love for her 
»^w," and then he laughs outright. ** Ton 
my soul. Will, it is good to hear you ask so 
solemnly, ^ how could you have tried to save 
me, and ruin your last hope ?'' My last hope 
is my best. Will, and that is to see both you 
and her happy together again, and to love 
you both in the old fashion as I did in the old 
hut and digging days on the ranges, when we 
were all daily on the look out for our dinners, 
and I poor devil hadn't a sou to help either 
myself or you." 

" Ah, those days, Ned ! If I had been 
as wise then as I was after the mischief was 
done !" 

" You had only mistaken your profession, 
old fellow, like many another good man." 

" Hardly that, Ned," and Chartres 
laughs, ** seeing that I had no profession at 
all. But if I had been but wise enough to 
turn surveyor then !" 
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" Yes, that is the deuce of it You didn't 
dream then that you had ten times more 
mathematical knowledge than any civil en- 
gineer of them all needs, and that your 
talent lay in that direction. Do you recollect 
that engineering feat of yours, draining the 
shaft in the slope of the hill by a syphon ?" 

" What a surprise it gave them to be sure !" 
Chartres says, laughing. " And I have often 
thought of it since ; Wilkins said to me that 
day, you ought to have been an engineer, 
Chartres, you would be a great one — he did 
really. What an acute mind that man had !" 

After ten minutes' talk the patient seems 
a different being. The colour comes into 
his face, he can turn himself in the bed 
almost as readily as a healthy man : he can 
move his arms without trembling, his eyes 
are lighted up, and he looks happier than 
Masham has ever seen him since that time 
when he found the golden hole. And the 
two friends get talking about John Wilkins, 
his great successes, his wife and daughter, 
and his trip to Europe. 

"Patronize Lucy.? It must have made 
you laugh, Ned ?" 
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" It did, I can tell you ; and amused Lucy 
too. Oh, Will, what a glorious creature she 
will be now, she will have that sad look gone 
from her pretty face !'* 

"Can it ever pass off, Ned, after being 
there so many years ? Can she forgive poor 
me for being the cause of it ?" 

" Stuff, old fellow ! Don't you know that 
other maxim of yours, that * the greater the 
pain passed the more pleasing the recollection 
of its going ?' It's not your own idea though 
but Virgil's, olitn juvabit meminisse you know, 
you old plagiarist. I thought it was too 
good to be yours, you old proverb stealer !" 
says Ned, fininshing his sixth glass of 
wine. 

"Ah, Ned, dear old Ned, God forgive 
me ; but do you know I often think if it 
was not Fate, that it was an accursed pride 
or vanity — call it what you will — which, 
among other things, drove me away from my 
dear family." 

" You always were a devilish proud fellow, 
I may tell you. Will," says Ned, quite com- 
placently. 

" No, not in that way. That is not what 
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I mean, Ned ; but I declare to heaven that 
her very beauty always was a pang to me. 
When we were ruined that time with Sam, 
you know, and were down in the world, so 
that she couldn't associate with her own class 
of people. I couldn't bear it at all. It was 
torture to me to see her spending all her best 
days in poverty and degradation. I used 
always to be dreaming how hard my cursed 
lot was in being poor and unable to rise. 
I thought that, for such a wife as she was, a 
man, if he was a man at all, ought to be 
able to do something." 

" God knows. Will, you tried hard and 
unceasingly enough." 

" I did, Ned ; I did. But, as you know, 
all my trying was useless," Chartres says 
bitterly. "It used to drive me well nigh 
frantic to see her there in a low hut among 
the ruffianism of the alluvial diggers and low 
women, slaving her life away for a man 
marked out like me ty Fate." 

" Confound your Fate, Will !" 

" Ah, Ned, we may say that now ; you 
may, at least, though I dare not, yet," says 
William despondingly. He has already 
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spoken far too much ; and Masham should 
have seen to this. But poor Ned is so 
happy to hear him talk, and so comfort- 
able with his wine, that he does not think 
of anything but the subjects of conver- 
sation which are interesting them both so 
much. 

And now Chartres has overtasked his 
strength. The flush is dying out of his 
cheeks ; the light is slowly leaving his eyes, 
and he is gradually becoming weak again 
from fatigue and excitement 

" Yes, Ned ; I used to fancy how she 
would adorn her proper sphere ; how happy 
she would be among people of her own 
caste, had she married a man with sufficient 
means. I often used to dream of having 
made money, of becoming a famous man, 
somehow or other, and a wealthy one 
too." 

"And your dream has come true, you 
see, old fellow," interrupts Masham. 

" Ah, Ned, it has, but I fear too — " 

"Oh dear," mimics Ned gaily * too late.* 
Come old chap, I say, ^ none o' that there !* 
as the navvies say." 
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"Ah, Masham," William says gloomily, 
" I was indeed about to say * too late,' " and 
he tries to smile. The weakness creeping 
over him makes him less and less cheerful 
" Yes ; I used to dream about taking her to 
London, Paris, Italy, about introducing her 
to people who could appreciate her, among 
whom she would feel happy. I used to think 
how she would shine among the noblest and 
loveliest in the land ! She, the poor major's 
daughter ! And thus I used to fancy I 
could make her some return for all those 
years of her life sacrificed to me and the 
children !" 

*^What a deuce of an accursed luck. 
Will, it was, that you didn't happen to wait 
even a few weeks longer until your father 
made his lucky hit!" says poor Ned, in- 
cautiously. 

" Yes, Ned, yes ; there it is !" are the 
words uttered in such a loud voice that 
Masham is startled. 

"Come, Will, don't you talk like that 
again. You know you are only to 
whisper." 

Chartres gives a bitter sigh. ''There it 
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is — Fate ! Fate, I swear it ! What else ? 
And what else should bring that villain 
across me at Valparaiso, that sea captain, to 
tell me she was married ? O God !" 

" You are talking too much !" Ned says. 
He recollects the instructions of the doctor* 
and thus he says this ; not that he himself 
believes that William is injuring himself ; for 
having perceived, at first, the gopd effects 
on his sick friend of being allowed to un- 
burden his mind, he fancies that those good 
effects will be increased so long as the con- 
versation continues, and that Chartres speaks 
in a whisper only. 

" No, Ned, old friend ; except I tire you 
in listening to me," is William's answer. 
He is hardly yet conscious of his increasing 
weakness: his mind is too intent on the 
old theme. As to Masham — much, for a 
sober man, as he is drinking, he is not in- 
toxicated in the least ; indeed, he is only the 
less sad and gloomy than for a long time 
past he has been in that sick room. 

" Upon my soul," he says, just to chime 
in a little with William, " it all seems as if it 
was ordained beforehand. It is wonderful. 
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Will : it is indeed. But olim juvabit you 
know, old fellow." 

" Oh, Ned, there was so much against me ! 
Towards the end I felt it too heavy to bear. 
I never had but one chance — the golden claim : 
and that soon went ; you know how." 

" Yes, Will ; I remember but too well." 

"Everything was against me. I had no 
profession, no degree, not a soul to help me, 
and a father, wife and children to find bread 
for. Worse than all, I know I had a curious 
manner: people used to fancy I was proud 
and looked down upon them : it was in my 
face, in my very walk, and yet God knows 
how very, very little I thought of myself ; I 
strove hard for years to be like other men in 
my position: I used to despair about this 
manner of mine ; but all to no use. I never 
could make a friend except of a poor man who 
didn't mind my peculiar ways — never a friend, 
except poor old Crowley and yourself, dear 
Ned, and I soon lost the first, and had but 
you to help me." 

" By Jove, I couldn't help you much in 
those days. Will," and Ned laughs heartily. 

" After losing my good claim I felt a 
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marked man. I did indeed. And then, 
when that poor girl Annie Short, who had 
lent me that money, came, in her distress, and 
asked for its return, I was driven to despair. 
And that — that Crowley, and — and every- 
thing." 

" Yes indeed. Will ; you were hard 
pushed." 

" And then I gave up all hope. I believed 
that my death would benefit my poor Lucy 
and the children ; she would get the insur- 
ance money whether she wished it or not ; I 
had often told her how best to act with it ; 
and, besides, poor father was just then re- 
gaining his sight, and I knew that he would, 
with the money, be sure to provide for her 
and my children better than I had done. I 
despised myself. I despaired ; and gave up 
all for her dear sake, even the comfort of 
being with her, though in poverty. She was 
my one joy ; but I gave that up to make her 
happy, as I thought, in spite of herself. 

" What a dreadful thing, William, if she 
had married me ! Are you not grateful to 
God that she is still yours?" Ned asks 
solemnly. 
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" God knows I am, Ned ; but I have suf- 
fered more than most men : nothing could 
have made me more miserable. How often 
I used to envy you after I had heard of your 
good fortune !" 

" You talk now, Will, like a man who is 
still miserable. You don't know what other 
hearts have suffered. God alone knows what 
I have undergone !" Masham says excitedly, 
and forgetting all his cautions. 

" I can see now, dear old Ned, how you 
must have loved her. And, Masham, if the 
worst does happen, you know my last com- 
mands. If it be necessary she may first 
learn them : but if it be possible don't tell 
her them until you shall have been her hus- 
band for years, and that she shall have almost 
forgotten I ever existed." 

And William is very weak now. He is 
speaking in a broken voice. 

Masham at length begins really to perceive 
the mischief he has been doing ; and to cheer 
his sick friend, commences talking on a sub- 
ject which he should have introduced at first. 
He forces himself to laugh merrily. 

"Almost forgotten you? O, the absur- 
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dity ! Why, don't you know, old fellow, 
that the doctor has already given a command ? 
— and his command must be obeyed !" 

" What, Ned ?" 

" Only that your darling wife and your 
children are to come and take you in their 
arms to-morrow ! Father is at this moment 
preparing her." 

" O, Ned !" 

" Yes, my dear fellow ; the doctor, like a 
sensible man, as he is, knows how she will be 
able to nurse you into strength again ; and 
now that you are out of danger she is to be 
with you. You are a fortunate fellow !" 

" Out of danger, Ned ?" 

" Yes ; so he says." 

" Then it is to be — it will be, Ned ! I 
shall have my darling and my children to 
love me again !" And William covers his 
face with his trembling hands. 

Poor Ned is an inexperienced person at 
gradually breaking news to a sick man. 
When he sees the excited state into which he 
has so foolishly permitted his friend to run, he 
is greatly troubled, and he is frightened too, 
and would give much to undo the mischief. 
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" Now, Chartres/' he says seriously. " I 
have been very thoughtless to lead you on to 
speak so much. I will not say another word 
until you have had a good sleep. Here is 
your evening draught, take it, and at once, 
there is a good fellow, and don't utter a 
syllable more. Think of your happiness, 
think of her. She will soon be with you— 
to-morrow, if you are strong enough." 

Williani makes a great effort, he checks 
his grief, though, in his weak condition it is 
a hard struggle to do this ; turns round from 
the wall, though in the dangerous effort 
every muscle of his body trembles, looks up 
sadly and kindly into Ned's face, takes the 
offered draught, and then his head falls help- 
lessly upon the pillow. 

" Oh, Ned, I am very weak now. But 
her touch will give me life," he murmurs, 
with a pleasant smile. " It will give me life, 
dear Ned !" 

" Yes, yes, indeed it will surely do that. 
Will," Masham gently says. "But don't 
say another word. Think of her — think of 
her, dear Will, and be at peace for ever- 



more." 
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And the two old friends press hands to- 
gether, and there is silence. 

Although the nurse is now allowed to 
come into the room, yet Masham takes a 
book, seats himself at the bedside, and 
settles himself so to remain until the eventful 
morrow. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Mas HAM has performed his task, how un- 
skilfully we all know. But father still has 
his allotted duty to do, and how difficult it 
is ! If he were sure that his darling daughter 
could bear with an unshaken mind to learn that 
all the hopes she has lived in are now truly 
realized — that comfort would nerve him. 
But his heart is rent with fear and forebod- 
ings. 

What a dreadful thing to think that even 
when Lucy is raised to life again as it were, 
she may not be able to save his boy ! 
William may still expire, though she holds 
him in her arms. And then ? Ah, that is 
what the heartbroken father fears. To lose 
his son just after his finding him ; and then 
too, to surely lose her, to be left without a 

VOL. III. S 
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friend in the world in his lonely age. Ah, 
how hard to think over ! 

"Oh, Lord, though ever pitying father," 
he prays, as he goes to the room where his 
daughter is, " be now as thou delightest to 
be ; show thy love and thy goodness to us 
thy sufFering creatures, and teach me to act 
aright !" 

He has been for years a man full of 
sorrows, like his unfortunate son. Money 
has offered him no true pleasures, it has only 
enabled him to show his care and affection 
for his daughter. He is a pious and devout 
man ; like Job, he is ever trusting in his God. 
Amidst all his sufferings, past and present, 
he has never loved his Maker the less. True 
he has repined, for he is only man ; but he 
blames himself for doing so ; and then he 
has ever endeavoured to trust the more in 
his heavenly father. " A little while more," 
has for years been his consoling thought, 
" and we shall all meet again, never more to 
sorrow ; my darling Tita and I, my son and 
my daughter, my little ones, their children, 
will all be together for ever and ever." And 
in this holy thought and firmly grasped belief 
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he now feels himself strengthened, aided by 
his- heavenly Father for what may come. 
" Not my will, O God !" he solemnly mur- 
murs, as he comes to the room where his 
poor hopeless child sits, "but thine — and 
thine only — be done !" 

Ah, what can comfort us under our heaviest 
afflictions like this faith in a merciful Provi- 
dence, and belief in an immortal life ! 

Lucy is sitting on the sofa with her hand 
on the head of her eldest boy, who is be- 
side her, fondly playing with his hair and 
gazing on his face, so like that of her dear 
lost husband. 

"Oh, papa," she cries joyously, putting 
her arms round him, " how glad we are that 
you are come back to us again !" 

And father kisses his children, as he affec- 
tionately presses them to his bosom. His 
heart is so full at the moment, that he can 
hardly speak. 

" And, grandpapa, you will soon take us 
back again to dear England, won't you ?" 
the boy asks, cheerily. "And, grandpa, 
dear," he continues, childishly, breaking off 
into a new subject in a breath, "mamma 

s 2 
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is SO sad now you know, she will be so 
glad to get home to London with us all 
again/' 

And the child prattles on in this strain, and 
affords father some time in which to collect 
his confused thoughts, and to try and shape 
some plan on which to act now, in this awful 
crisis. 

For a few minutes they all chat on, about 
different matters — why he has been obliged 
to go away, and stay so long ; and father is 
obliged to make up some tale or other about 
business matters, which explains his absence 
for so long, though he had now and then 
written to Lucy, and got his letters posted in 
a far-off town. And as they talk, the 
boy's nurse comes and takes him away, for 
father has rung the bell for her to remove 
him. 

" I want to speak to you alone, Lucy," he 
says, when little William is gone. " My 
own darling child, God for ever bless and 
strengthen you !" And he folds her close to 
his heart. He cannot help saying these 
words — solemnly, too. It comforts and 
cheers him thus to throw her upon her 
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Maker's mercy. " Lucy, my child, do you 
feel strong now? I have something to tell 
you that will make you very happy — that 
will make you the — " he is about to say 
" the happiest woman upon earth." He is 
about to tell her all the glorious news in a 
breath, and thus to give her no time to fear 
evil tidings. But he becomes wise in time. 
The pallor which overspreads her face, and 
the wild glance in her eyes, caution him as 
he speaks. " I am going to tell you some 
good news, my child, that mayy' and he 
accents the word "may" cautiously, "that, 
indeed, will, no doubt, be very pleasant to 
hear. Would you like me to tell it now, or 
wait till to-morrow ?" 

The way in which he speaks seems to 
re-assure her. She thinks. " It is something 
about England, something about poor Ed- 
ward, perhaps." Before that time at the 
ball, when she saw her partner's face un- 
masked, and knew how long-cherished hopes 
were destroyed for ever, she would have at 
once fancied that this news which was to 
make her so happy must, of necessity, have 
some relation to her lost husband. Now, 
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such a thought is hard to be harboured; and 
yet something of the kind flashes across her. 
But alas ! how can she hope ?" 

" Dear papa, tell me when you please," she 
says, smiling. 

" Lucy, dear, suppose now, that I leave 
you to guess what I have to tell you ; would 
you like that ?" 

She answers instantly, " It is about Ed- 
ward?" 

" It certainly has some relation to him, my 
dear ; yet there is something more." 

"Then I shall never be able to guess, 
papa." 

O, how hard, how very hard, to tell her ! 

" My child, the fact is, that Edward has 
written to say he is coming to Madrid; that 
he will be here very soon." 

" Then we are not going home this week, 
papa ?" She only thinks about poor Ned 
and his love for her, and the prospect of her 
marriage with this dear friend ; and she is not 
disturbed. 

" No, my love ; he has something to speak 
to us about ; but I may say at once that it is 
not with reference to yourself," 
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Lucy, in her calm despair, is not afFected 
even by this, and father is encouraged. 

" He is going to be married ?" she asks 
quietly. 

"No, my dear, not that; but he is coming 
here. That is all I can say at the present 
moment" And then he adds, as if in an 
afterthought, " Possibly he may want to tell 
us something that he has heard about my 
boy — before his death, you know. Indeed, 
I think it is something of that kind." 

Lucy's eyes dilate. She clasps her hand 
round father's arm. " About William, 
papa .?" 

" Yes, my child; before his death, of 
course — that is, if he did — as, of course, 
we all know he did — die then." And father 
turns his head aside ; he is afraid to show her 
his face. 

Australia — William — his life — his death — 
that man who spoke to the children — that 
figure in the domino— then the mask off! 
ah hope, hope ? no hope, no hope ! 

Father leaves his seat by Lucy's side. He 
walks up and down the room. How like 
William in his ways ! 
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" Oh, papa, how good of dear Edward !" 

" My dear, by the way," father speaks or 
seems to do so, in a careless manner : he can 
command himself much better now he is 
walking to and fro, and that Lucy cannot 
see his face. " By the way, do you know 
there has really been a sort of harmless duel 
and a scratch on the hand given on account 
of that quarrel the night of the bal masque. 
People pretend to think that one of our 
party had something to do with it." 

Lucy believes that she, at all events, can 
never have had anything to do with it ; and 
she says so. 

" Well, my dear, I only tell you the gossip, 
you know. But is it not odd that you should 
at first have imagined one of the men to 
be so like dear William ? And yet others 
think the same too." 

"Others, papa.? What others can have 
known William.'^" she asks quickly. Her 
hands are pressed to her bosom now, and 
father sees them ! Here is a slip ! But father 
is only a man ; and what chance has the 
cleverest, acutest man with the dullest woman 
in trying to deceive her • about a subject 
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involving the great question Love ? Father is 
taken aback ; his head bends down ; he takes 
up a book, just as William would do in his 
confusion, and tosses and turns it about, still 
walking to and fro. Lucy has turned round : 
she sees all this. He has something — some- 
thing to say ! Look at him ! Something 
about her husband ! And yet — ah me, what 
hope, what hope ! 

Father repeats the question, "Who can 
have known him, my dear ? Why, Edward 
for one. I — I — only allude to the fact, my 
child, that Edward says there is a Spanish 
gentleman, whom he has lately seen having 
a most curious resemblance to our dear 
WUliam." 

This then is the face she has seen ? And 
yet, why is father so confused? Edward 
saySy Edward say^y papa ? he is here .then ? he 
is come .?" 

" Well, my love, he is just arrived — " 

" But, papa, what is it ? You have some- 
thing to tell me ! Yes, yes, you have ! ah, 
dear papa, tell me now : tell me anything. 
I am strong. I am quite strong now !" And 
clasping her hands across her gentle bosom 
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the old way, she stands up and looks at him 
crossing and re-crossing her. 

" Sit down, my child, if you wish me to 
go on : sit down and try and be quite calm 
and collected. Then I will let you know 
all about this curious likeness which Edward 
speaks about." 

" What likeness, papa ? Ah tell me !" 
and the poor thing speaks in a confused way 
for a moment " Oh yes, I know, papa 
dear. How foolish of me to ask ! What — 
what is it .?" 

" My darling child, I may as well tell you 
that Ned has perhaps very thoughtlessly 
come round to your side; and he thinks 
that—" 

" That William — my husband — is alive ? 
that — " and she runs over to him, and 
throws her shaking arms round his neck, and 
clings to him for support. 

He must say something. "Tush, folly, 
Lucy ! Now come, you musn't mind what 
poor Ned fancies, you know !" he gently 
whispers. 

" What he thinks, papa ! But what do you 
think ? O, tell me ; in mercy's sake, tell your 
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poor suffering — !'* And she stops short. 
He hesitates. 

She stands unsupported now: takes her 
arms from his neck and pushes him off from 
her, holding him thus, that she may read his 
face and penetrate his very thoughts. And 
as he gently utters some soothing words to 
calm her, she has read in her woman's book 
— man's face — all she wants to know. 

" He believes now !" she cries. " At last, at 
last! Thank God!" And as he kisses 
her patient face and says gently, "I have 
some hope. It may be thus, my child," he 
has to support her from falling, and she is 
speechless. 

He leads her to her place beside him, and 
she sits down there gently and silently, his 
arm round her, and her poor throbbing head 
laid upon his shoulder. 

Ah, poor heart, is it to be at peace at last 
— ^at last, after all these slow weary years of 
anguish and suffering ! 

She is very weary and weak. There are 
no sobs this time ; no cries or moans ; no 
tears for a long time ! She sits there patiently 
and silently giving expression to no thoughts 
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in words, " O God, I am a-weary, weary !" 
she well might, for years past, have* cried, as 
Mariana did in her lonely home. Aye; 
" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." But 
what of Hope betrayed as well? Poor 
Lucy's Hope has been both itself and Despair 
mingled together; all the world had dis- 
credited her, refused to help her, called her 
foolish, and pitied her. All alone had she 
fought her battle, and, as she thought, had at 
last been successful until that dreadful night 
of the ball when she saw San Just's face, and 
felt, as it were, betrayed by Fate itself. But 
now her real victory is come, and through 
sheer weariness of her former struggles she 
accepts it meekly. Yes, William is alive ; 
she has at last proved it ; and the hard world 
so long against her must know it too. This 
is almost enough for her at this moment, and 
her poor heart is at last nearly at rest ; nearly 
— yet not wholly so. " Does he still love me 
as of old ? Shall I be his again ? Shall we 
soon be together for evermore ?" These are 
the thoughts which flit across her as she sits 
there speechless and trembling, clinging to 
her sorrowful father. 
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He comforts her, " Yes, my poor child, 
you indeed have had to fight the hard battle — 
to believe all alone — to feel the truth, though 
all the world — even I — denied it." She 
presses him to her. " My child, can you for- 
give me ? Ah, yes ; you will, I know, as he 
will too ; for he is alive, and I have 
seen him and had him in these arms." 

She clings close — closer to him as she hears 
these words. But she is still silent ; the tears 
— very few too — are stealing down her face 
untouched and undried. 

" And he loves us ! O, my child, he loves 
you still, and counts the hours until you are 
with him. He is living but for you. 
What he did years ago was done through 
love of you, my child ; and now he will be 
happy again. He is not poor, dear; nor 
has he been in want through all these 
years ; but has been good, and great, and 
honourable ; and he has a brilliant and famous 
name to. give his own dear wife. We shall 
see him to-morrow, my child. O, Lucy 
what happiness !" 

She is silent still. It is too much to bear. 
Her power of speech is quite gone for the 
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time, and all she can do is to press closer to 
him. 

" Lucy, Lucy, my child !" — he is afraid — 
" do you not say anything ? Do you hear 
what I am telling you about William ?" and 
he gazes anxiously into her face as she clings 
there to him. He puts his hand back and 
brings the lamp to shine upon her ; and then 
he is comforted. Her eyes are fixed upon 
his, her face is pale as marble, and her body 
trembles like a reed. But she smiles on him; 
life and intelligence are in her gentle eyes, 
and he puts the lamp away. He is not 
afraid now. Once before — when she heard 
that she was a widow — she had lost the 
power of speech even for several days ; yet 
she could hear and see and understand. Let 
it be so now. She can comprehend all, and 
in a few hours the influence of her happiness 
must restore her. 

She looks anxiously at him, and motions 
him to go on — to talk. All the old feeling 
— grief — is still busy at her faithful heart. 
The duel ? He said there was nothing but 
a scratch given and received! She knows 
now that it is her husband who is wounded. 
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perhaps, and she points to her arm, and 
looks intently into his face. 

He understands what she means. 

"He is slightly injured, my child. He 
fought for you, and is a little wounded ; and 
for a few days he will be obliged to keep his 
room. But you are to go to him to-morrow; 
he will soon become strong then. He is 
waiting for you, dear Lucy." 

A spasm of agony passes across her fea- 
tures ; and she lifts up her hands and glares 
upon him almost fiercely. 

" No, no, my darling. He is not dying. 
I tell you he is getting well again — I swear he 
is — fast, as fast as he possibly can." 

And a smile slowly comes to the sweet 
patient face ; slowly, slowly comes. But it 
does come, and it settles there. And father 
relates to the poor thing what she must hear, 
and then he kneels beside her with her hand 
in his, and the two silently return thanks to 
God together. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

It is the grey dawn of the morning when 
Chartres awakes — awakes with a start, and 
suddenly raises himself, by a powerful effort, 
on his elbow to look round the room. 

The nurse is not there. Masham has let 
her go to her bed two hours ago, for he is 
determined himself to watch by the side of 
his poor friend, and prepare him for the 
eventful meeting to come. He sits reading 
by the light of the lamp, and is not conscious 
that the night is now almost spent, and that 
the sun will soon rise. He has been turning 
over the leaves of, to him, an almost forgotten 
book — the Bible. It is odd enough that this 
should just now have fallen into his hands, 
and, as it were, forced itself upon his atten- 
tion ; but there was no other book on the 
sick man's table except those in the Spanish 
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language. As he looks here and there through 
the pages, he becomes interested, and then 
he begins one of the Gospels, and reads the 
life of Christ through. It strangely interests 
and fascinates him to read that most glorious 
biography, and he is really affected by it, as 
he never has been before. No wonder people 
should believe in such a Man, even if He 
was nothing more ; no wonder his teaching 
should do away with all the old creeds of 
gloom, and strife, and superstition ! Can it 
all be true? And he promises he will see 
further into this great mystery. His heart 
is good, and his wish to believe sincere ; but 
still for many years he has had his doubts — 
worse still, his late kind of living has brought 
him among men who made a boast of their 
infidelity. Often, too, has he joined in with 
them, and yet he has never felt any pleasure 
in doing so. 

To-night, as he reads in the silence of the 
sick-room, he promises himself that he will 
do more than wish to believe, he will try ; 
and as he sits he even prays, and uses the 
words " Lord, I believe ; help thou mine 
unbelief." Masham is one of those men 
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who, by nature, prefer the good to the evil. 
In all his successes of the past unhappy years, 
he has never become blunted against discrimi- 
nating the right from the wrong. He will 
try now and turn over a new leaf in his ex- 
istence, try and hope, and believe, as other 
men do, and he will not put ofF the time for 
inquiring how to begin. 

He sees Chartres looking round, and he 
speaks to him. " You have awoke very soon, 
Chartres, since your last sleep." 

" Oh, Ned, I have been dreaming," and 
Chartres lays his head again on the pillow, 
smiling. 

" Something pleasant, I see," says Masham ; 
coming to his side. 

" Yes, indeed, Ned. I thought Lucy and 
the children were round me. We were so 
happy. It seemed as if I had been dream- 
ing for hours, for I have acted most of the 
old times with them, over again — the old 
times, shorn of their troubles though." 

" And you'll soon begin to act the new 
times, old fellow. She will most probably 
get leave from the doctor to come to you to- 
day." 
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" Ah, Ned ! it seems almost too much 
happiness for me !" 

" Then, Will, we must only wait until you 
are stronger." 

" Stronger ? I don't mean what you think. 
Even if I were bodily much weaker than 
I am, I could still go through it.- I feel 
that her very touch will give me life !" 

" Talk about life, I have just been reading 
the book for giving that. I have been 
reading it almost the whole night, old friend ; 
and there is no book like it." And Masham 
holds up the Bible and taps it with his 
finger. 

" Happy are those, Ned, who can believe 
like a little child !" 

" And happier still those who can believe 
like a man, and act up to their belief too. 
There is nothing about that Fatalism of yours 
in this, there is nothing about Chance here ; 
it is all goodness and mercy, and glorious pro- 
mises, and everlasting rewards ! Pity, old 
fellow, we all don't study it more !" 

" We will try, Ned, please God. Heaven 
knows though that I have not thought much 
about it for years past." 

T 2 
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"No?" says Masham. "I should have 
fancied it to be the book of all books that 
you would have flown to in your trouble." 

" Ah, Ned, I flew to it and flew from it, 
God forgive me, my heart latterly became 
very hard. I believed in a fixed lot for all 
men, and that nothing we could do, had 
power to alter it I shall try and have a 
better creed now." 

" Yes, Will ; with her by your side it will 
be easy to believe, and to practise anything 
right and pure. Would to God I had a friend 
to be always by me !" And Masham sighs. 

" So you shall, Ned — have three of us, if 
you will accept us." 

" Ah, can I expect you or her to take much 
interest in poor me when you are so happy in 
yourselves ?" says Ned, with a sad smile. 

" Come, Ned ; we shall soon persuade you 
to take the one true friend you require — a 
wife ; and then you won't think much about 
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" I shall never marry, Chartres ; that is all 
settled," Masham says decisively. 
" We shall see, Ned." 
" We shall, old fellow." And after a pause, 
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Masham says, "I should like somehow to 
turn over a new leaf. Will : I want to do 
better than I have been doing. You must 
teach me, and ask her to help. And yet, 
with your creed about a man's fixed lot, how 
can you look forward to my doing much 
good, when it seems decreed by that Fate of 
yours that I am never to do any ?" 

" Folly, Ned !" 

"But you will teach her your creed, you 
know.?" 

" Yes, Ned ; but not that one." 

" Is that all vanished, then ?" 

" Nearly, Ned. To-day when I have 
her beside me it will be a thing of the Past." 

" Well done, my dear fellow ! Then I 
shall have helped to do good to some persons 
for once in my useless life," says Masham, 
laughing. And he goes over to the win- 
dow and looks out. " There's the sun, 
Chartres ; your sun I may call it — yours and 
hers, of this sixteenth day of October, eighteen 
hundred and sixty — . Pray heaven, I may 
have reason to call it my sun too — that I 
may share in the happiness coming to you, 
and her, and poor father." 
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" Dear old fellow ; I know what she 
shall begin to teach you," William says 
seriously. "Can't you guess?" For Char- 
tres knows all about this fatal thirst for 
spirits which is ruining his unfortunate friend. 
It is to this he alludes; and Masham sees 
it. 

" Yes, Will ; I can guess." And a flush of 
shame comes into his face. 

" And she will succeed, Ned V^ is the 
earnest question. 

Masham hesitates for a moment. It is a 
hard struggle ; then he comes over from the 
window and stands by the bedside, and tak- 
ing Chartres' hand presses it. " She shall, by 
God's help. I swear she shall!" he says 
fervently. 

" Thank you, dear old Ned," Chartres says 
gratefully. "God bless you for that pro- 
mise ! 

"And God enable me to keep it! O 
Will, that book. Would to God I could 
believe at heart, as I know you will soon ! 
Shall she help me there too ?" 

" Yes, Ned ; she shall — both of us : for 
I too have sad need of assistance. My heart 
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has been very hard, Ned ; it is hard still. 
Even yet I am not free from that cruel 
belief which is a sin." William presses his 
friend's hand, and looks up anxiously into 
his face as if he were seeking support there. 
" I cannot believe all at once, as I ought. I 
cannot, God help me, think even now, but 
that more evil will yet follow, and overtake 
me — her too !" 

" No, no. Will, let us consider all that is 
past, now and for ever. Let me read what 
impressed me so much last night that I have 
almost learned it off by heart. And Ned 
reads aloud that glorious "Sermon on the 
Mount," which has so solemnly appealed to 
millions of other himian beings. It must 
indeed have impressed him much ; for even 
now he has the sadness of deep and painful 
thought on his face. Yes ; and yet we 
know, that even without those impressions 
there are many reasons why he should be so 
thoughtful He has gone through so much 
care lately ; his past life is a subject of regret 
and shame ; now, too, he is going to lose for 
ever, her whom he has loved so long and 
tenderly. True, he is about to see her 
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become happier than he could have ever 
made her : he is about to see the friend he 
loves so much made a new being. But still 
he has to meet her, to give her up ; the 
form has to be gone through of bringing 
husband and wife together ; and even forms 
can afFect us deeply. Yes, Masham is very 
thoughtful this morning ; and Chartres can 
see it and understand 

" Oh, Ned, he says, solemnly, " a new 
day this is indeed, and a new existence to me. 
I am very weak just now, and I am afraid 
I am too gloomy to talk to you, dear 
old fellow, as I know you want to be 
spoken to. Somehow, I feel very depressed, 
I suppose the thoughts of soon meeting her 
have been too much for my strength. But 
never mind. I shall be a new man by and 
by. Her very touch will give me life." 
And the poor fellow trembles all through his 
body in his emotion. 

"You are tired now, Will. I have let 
you say so much, and I am afraid I have 
bothered you with some of my own dull 
ideas, just now. Try and sleep a little. We 
will talk more when you wake again. 
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Though, lucky fellow, perhaps you may find 
her beside you when next you open your 
eyes !" And Masham then pours out what 
has been given him by the good doctor — ^we 
shall know for what reason. "Now take 
this. Will, and sleep and be happy," he says 
smiling, smiling very sadly though he tries 
hard otherwise. 

Chartres takes his draught, ordered him 
this morning by Dr. Yunco, for the kind 
doctor has given him this for two reasons ; 
firstly, because he thought his patient might 
need something which would induce him to 
sleep, seeing how anxious he must of necessity 
be as the time for the meeting with his wife 
drew nigh ; and secondly, because it would 
be for the best that William should, at the 
time of this momentous meeting, have his 
nerves lulled into a slumberous state, in 
which outward impressions will be slow to 
act upon him, and therefore all the less liable 
to excite him in any manner. For, "to 
excite him very much would," as the doctor 
tells father and Masham, "possibly, and 
indeed not improbably kill him." William 
takes his draught then, at the hands of his 
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faithful old friend, and when he has done so 
he says "God bless you, Ned, and reward 
you for all your kindness to me," and with- 
out another word he falls asleep. 

And as he slumbers, the beautiful Southern 
sun rises over the hill, and Masham sitting 
there in silence by the window, can hear 
the hum and stir of the great city rise be- 
neath him. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The first dawn of this morning finds 
Lucy awake, and in possession of all her 
• faculties. But her very happiness is so great 
that she is still confused. She lives and moves 
as it were in a fairy dream. Oh, yes, is not 
the old sweet power of her love again to 
influence him ? Has she not heard how he 
has said that, " her very touch will give him 
life !" And she is to be at peace at last ! 

She has risen before the sun, she starts 
out of her bed the moment the first deep 
slumber, caused by the agitation of the 
previous evening, has passed away. When 
she had gone to her rest the night before this 
happy, happy morning, she was speechless, 
and so weak and weary that dear father had 
to assist her to the door of her chamber, 
where he thought her maid waited ready to 
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help her mistress. But the girl was asleep, 
and Lucy was glad of it, much as she needed 
her assistance. She slowly drew a chair to 
her toilette- table, and sat down there before 
the glass. She was a woman — a true and 
pure woman as we know, and she had a 
woman's weakness — as men are pleased to 
style them — the loveable weaknesses which 
only make their possessor the more amiable, 
and without which a woman would be so 
wholly uninteresting to many men. For 
what pretty girl can, under any circumstances 
in which her reason is firm, avoid asking 
herself the question, "How do I look?" 
And it is nothing against this long-suffering 
pure-hearted creature, to say that this morn- 
ing she asks herself this momentous ques- 
tion. 

Last night, as she had looked into the 
glass and seen her pallid face and her loosened 
skin, and her pretty features all haggard in 
the emotion of her poor faithful heart, she 
found something to mar partly that glorious 
spring of joy and peace which even now she 
could hardly understand fully. And she had 
fervently hoped that the rest and slumbers of 
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the hours to come would restore her beauty ; 
and it did, for this morning she sees in her 
mirror enough to rejoice her. tier features 
have resumed their natural expression, her 
eyes glisten with joy, and the sweet excite- 
ment of what is to come gives her pretty 
face a flush such as it has not, alas ! known 
for many a weary day. 

One may ask, " How could such a wife as 
Lucy has shown herself to be, think, at such 
an hour as this, of beauty, or any other 
attraction, seeing that her husband is lying 
on a sick bed, and perhaps never may rise 
again from it.'^" But she does not know 
this. Father has been careful to tell her that 
William, so far from being now in any 
danger, is on the high road to recovery, and 
that he only needs her presence and her 
assurance that she loves him to make him as 
strong as ever he has been. He has not yet 
said a word to her about the real facts of the 
case — that the poor fellow is hovering be- 
tween life and death, and is in such a pre- 
carious state that even a strong emotion may 
be fatal. He has not yet told her that the 
good doctor has commanded her presence 
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before William in the hopes that he may be 
kept from dying through restlessness of mind, 
so weak, so utterly enfeebled physically is he ; 
nor that so careful is the doctor about this 
meeting of the wife and husband, that the 
latter has been heavily drugged in order to 
dull his nerves for some hours, so as to 
diminish the chances of a shock to his system. 
" She had better come to him while he sleeps," 
has the good surgeon for the last time di- 
rected. " Let her sit beside him, and take 
her hand in his and whisper to him, and even 
put her arms rouud him. He will thus, 
perhaps, become unconsciously accustomed to 
her presence ; and if she keeps very close to 
him — her face to his — as he opens his eyes, 
it will, mayhap, save him the exercise of one of 
his senses — sight — and thus will be something 
gained. When he awakes, the narcotic will 
still influence him, and without receiving any 
shock. This is all my colleague and I can 
advise. Heaven grant it may be for the 
best. One thing, however, is certain, that 
he can never get well in his present state 
of anxiety, nor until he has her with him." 
And so poor Lucy may rejoice in her 
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beauty, and that she has this glorious oiFering 
to give her dear husband, for she knows 
how he will value it. She dresses herself, 
then, choosing those colours which he likes, 
and thinking how glad he will be to find her 
as she is, Yes, dear faithful wife, her heart 
is confused and well-nigh overwhelmed with 
its ecstatic cares, while every now and then 
comes distant and glad across her mind 
the triumphant thought of this loveliness 
in which William must still find the old 
charm. 

Father and she are out on the Prado while 
the sunbeams are yet rose-coloured on the 
tree-tops, and while the sweet morning air is 
still cool and perfumed ; and they walk to- 
and-fro until it is time they should go to their 
destination. As they slowly saunter along, he 
tells her something about the real condition of 
William, and instructs her to follow carefully 
Dr. Yunco's directions. She trembles, poor 
thing, when she hears all this ; though even 
now father does not tell her how her hus- 
band's life is in the balance. Yes ; she 
trembles, and at first distrusts her own powers 
to go through all as she ought. But her 
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afi^ction at length comes to the rescue, and 
gives her strength to appear, outwardly, 
almost calm. Now, as they reach the 
house, it may be confessed that all those sweet 
thoughts of her beauty are no longer present. 
The pure-hearted, faithful woman cannot 
entertain any idea but the one — her husband 
Her business is to save him ; and until this is 
done, nothing is gained. 

She is in his study ; and he lies in the next 
room. See how the gentle creature treads 
this holy ground, and looks round on the 
place which is his ! Is it any wonder that the 
whole thing appears as a dream to this 
patient, long suiFering soul ? This is his 
chair : here are his books, and the desk he 
uses ; and on this sofa many a sad evening 
has he reclined thinking of his own dear 
wife and children ! Here is some paper : and 
she sees the dear ^handwriting upon it ; and 
she would like to press it to her bosom and 
kiss it A mist comes before her eyes ; and 
she is feeble for a moment. But she strives 
hard She has her duty before her ; and this 
is no time for emotion. Her work is to 
save him ! 
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Edward Masham steals presently on tip- 
toe into the room ; and smiles as he raises 
his eyes to look at her. She can perceive 
how sad the poor fellow really is, notwith- 
standing his smiles ; and pities him from her 
soul, while she blesses this faithful friend for 
all he has done. 

" My dear Mrs. Chartres," he says in a 
whisper, " how rejoiced I am to see you here ! 
God bless you — God bless you and him !" 
And he casts down his eyes and tries to smile 
pleasantly again, as he takes her eager hand, 
lest she should be sorry on his account 

"Dear Mr. Masham — dear Edward," she 
says in a low voice, " how can I ever reward 
you for your goodness ?" 

" He and I have already settled that," says 
Ned in a cheerful voice, " you will learn how 
you and he are to help me by-and-by." And 
he reaches out his hand to father. And then 
the two men converse apart together in a 
subdued tone. 

As to Lucy — her thoughts have left 
Edward as his last words were uttered to her. 
They have returned to the one subject She 
has pitied him from her soul, and thanked 

VOL. III. u 
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him fervently at that one moment. But she 
can now spare him no second minute. Her 
work is before her ; and that absorbs every 
faculty. 

" 1 think she is quite safe, Edward," father 
whispers, "she will be able to go through 
with it." 

"Please God, Sir," Ned says solemnly, 
looking across the room to where Lucy sits 
with her hands calmly folded before her, and 
her eyes looking downward. 

" She seems more composed than I thought 
possible. But I know her. Sir : she will go 
through with it, and well too, for she has 
made up her mind. It is for his sake : and if 
she were to die with the effort she would do 
whatever was good for him !" 

"Is he asleep now, Edward?" father asks. 
His voice is tremulous as he breathes the 
words. Both men seem more agitated than 
she who has all to lose or to gain. 

" Yes, Sir. I gave him his draught at five 
o'clock. It is now past eight ; and I think — 
I think she may go to him." 

"Dear Ned, pray God it will — will be 
well." Poor father takes Masham's hand 
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and presses it. He does so to feel that he 
has a good friend near to aid him. 

" Let us trust in Him, Sir. His will be 
done," says Ned, anxiously. " Now, go to 
her." 

And father speaks to his daughter, " Lucy, 

my child, would you like to he is asleep 

I — ^I think you may see him now, my dear. 
And remember all that the good doctor has 
said." He takes her hand. 

" Yes, papa dear," she quietly says, and 
smiling up at him. He is astonished at her 
calmness ; it is a puzzle to him. And he leads 
her to the door of William's room. 

Masham is there to open it ; and as she 
passes him, he sees her face and trusts 
her. 

She goes in, and husband and wife are at 
last — at last together ! 

" She is positively less agitated than either 
of us. Sir," Edward whispers in amazement. 
" God alone can have given her this power. 
It is a good omen." And he goes to father, 
and sits near him. 

"Amen, Edward," and father can say 
no more, but turns his face for a while to 
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the window. And they sit- in silence for a 
little time. As to father, he is praying with 
his whole heart to that gracious and merciful 
Grod, in whom he has ever trusted. And 
who shall say that true-souled, faithful 
Edward Masham does not do the same? 
Even if he is unaccustomed to the words of 
such petitioning, will his appeal be the less 
acceptable to Him who rejoices over the 
restoration of the one lost sheep to the ninety- 
and-nine in the fold ? Ah, no ! 

The silence for the past few minutes has 
been painful, and both men are glad to break 
it after experiencing its oppression. 

"You must get him to England, Sir, 
directly he is strong enough to be moved," 
Masham says. 

" You will be with us, Edward ?" 

"I — I'm afraid not. Sir," returns Ned in 
a confused way. Father has heard nothing 
about the quarrel between him and De Lisle ; 
but Masham considers a duel to be quite 
inevitable. "I am afraid not. Sir. The 
fact is that I have taken it into my head 
to—" 

" Hark, Edward ! He is awake," whispers 
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father solemnly. 'And they listen. They 
can hear a slight rustling sound ; but it lasts 
only a moment. 

" Not come with us, Ned ?" is the surprised 
question. 

" Hush !" Masham interrupts. " Let us 
listen, Sir. We may be wanted." And he 
gains his point — to lead the conversation 
away from himself. 

Just as he has done speaking, a distinctly 
audible sound reaches them. It is Lucy, 
they afterwards learn, who has risen from 
her seat by the bedside, and presses her lips 
to her husband's brow as she whispers softly 
to him. But her words are not heard out- 
side. 

" How happy my poor boy will be, Ned, 
when he recognises her !" 

"Poor fellow! God knows he — both of 
them, and yourself. Sir, need something to 
repay you for all you have endured." 

" Dear Ned, may Heaven reward all your 
goodness to us !" 

And then in low tones they talk over 
plans for the future, especially for the future 
of the two poor sufferers near them. 
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It is weary work, this waiting and watch- 
ing and fearing, with the very soul itself on 
the strain, and, though hoping yet having 
so much to dread ; and after a break in the 
constrained conversation, which has, of ne- 
cessity, been carried on with every nerve 
painfully alive to outward sensations, a 
silence again ensues. This time, Masham 
goes to the window and tries to occupy 
himself with looking out on the scene be- 
neath him. And father sits at his son's 
desk and turns over the leaves of a book 
which he has found on the table. 

The house is not in a commercial street, 
and no vehicle has hitherto passed the door, 
but few passengers either have gone by ; and 
their footsteps can hardly be heard in the 
room. As it is a positive wonder in many a 
London street for an omnibus to go through 
it, so now the rumble of a heavily laden 
cart arouses Masham's painful attention as it 
passes. After the oppressive stillness it seems 
to shake the very foundations of the house ; 
and father, when it dies away, complains of 
the noise, a noise which under other circum- 
stances he might hardly have noticed. 
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"What was that, Edward? How the 
fellow cracked his whip !' 

" It was only one of those- 

And in the quietude — now from the con- 
trast even greater than before — a sound is 
heard in that room, a sound which makes 
Masham pause in the midst of his words, and 
hold up his finger ; while father mechanically 
leans towards the door where Lucy has 
entered. It is a whisper — a sob, a gentle 
abrupt cry or call ; a wail such as an infant 
might give, suddenly checked by the mother's 
fondly pressing her babe to her bosom ; a 
little — a very little cry ; and there is silence 
after it. 

What can it be ? And both men look at 
each other. It has penetrated their very 
heart's core, gentle though it was. Yes ; 
they gaze at each other, yet say nothing. It 
may be repeated, or some other sound may 
follow: and they stand, eager to hear and 
motionless, as though a very breath would 
undo them. 

But nothing happens. They listen ; and 
listen in vain. At length the strain relaxes 
and they can move. 
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A single minute — sixty seconds — seems an 
hour to them ! Father rises and goes towards 
the door. 

But Masham follows quickly, though on 
tip- toe, and overtakes him, laying his hand 
upon his shoulder. " Not you. Sir," he says 
in a hollow voice. " Not you. Let me go." 
And he sees father's face as white as marble. 

" Ned," he falters, with his fingers twined 
one about the other, and his eyes so widely 
opened that the iris is entu-ely visible — giv- 
ing him a fearful and agonized appearance. 
" Ned is it — is she — ?" 

But Masham pushes him back with his 
left hand as he opens the door with his right 
— pushes him almost forcibly back — and 
enters the room. 

Father sits down in a chair near, and 
holds up his trembling hands to Heaven. 
God help him, his prayers are too deep for 
utterance ! 

Ah me! why go on? The worst that 
can come, is come. William is dead. Ed- 
ward finds Lucy lying insensible across the 
bosom of her unfortunate husband ! She is 



It 
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able afterwards to tell them how he opened 
his eyes and smiled at her ; how he pressed 
those dear lips he loved so much, tried to 
speak, and then left her for that ever- 
lasting home where no more sorrow could 
follow. 

How often had he said that her very 
touch would give him life! Ah, yes; and 
it gave him immortality as well ! 



THE END. 
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